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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 


crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 





It takes extra care to make I-H flours the leaders they are in 


the bakery flour markets. That added attention to detail 
| Cc m | C | begins in the wheat field, where our skillful selection comes 





from thoughtful preparation, and extends to the extra service 
we give our baker customers in getting l-H flour to them 


[a= | ot es eek Gs, when Cy weed & 
oe ee 
SMERT- HINCKE, Milling Conjpumy, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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How George Tooker makes 
Commander Larabee 


ellen to lay fine 


In the whole, wide world, you 

could not find wheat more per- 

et fectly cleaned, washed and tem- 

pered than the grain that comes 

to George Tooker’s machines at 

our Minneapolis ‘“‘Nokomis’”’ mill. 

Yet George is constantly testing the 

milling streams by swishing a hand- 

ful of stock with his “‘slick’’. And his 

uncanny feel for the quality of bakery 

flour tests cleanliness, color, smoothness 
and texture, all in a matter of seconds. 





It takes the finest machines to match the skills 
of men like George Tooker, who has learned 
his art in 32 years at Commander Larabee. 
And we have them. Typical is the remarkable 
pneumatic separator shown here which polishes 
the grain in a swirling jet stream of air till 
each kernel glistens ... 


LARABEE 


Another is this new purifier—a machine 
our men sometimes call ‘‘the old maid,” be- 
cause it’s so fussy about cleanliness. Yes, good 
men and good equipment do their best work 
together here to bring you the world’s finest 
bakery flour. It’s a combination that makes 
Commander Larabee better to buy from. 


COMMANDER Y F0x0t ttt Bakery Floural 
y 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND- MINNEAPOLIS 
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SEAWAY INSPECTION — Officia! 
inspection services for U.S. grain 
shipped through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway at Canadian ports have 
been made available to facilitate 
marketing of U.S. grain in export 
channels. Export of U.S. grain will 
be permitted after Sept. | from 
Canadian Seaway ports, and offi- 
cial inspection services will be pro- 
vided on a fee basis at the request 


of interested parties. Details ap- 
pear on 

Page 6 
GMI RECORD — Genera! Mills 


Inc., has reported for the year end 
ed May 31 the best sales and earn- 
ings in its history. A complete re 
port of how this was achieved ap 
pears on 


Page 7 


BARTER: CCC VIEW—Remarks by 
Clarence D. Palmby 
Commodity Credit Corp., on 
programs 


vice president 
one 
of the most controversial 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
and the difficulties of admin 
istering it 


ture 


Page 12 
BARTER: TRADE VIEW—Car! C 


Farrington, spokesman for the Grain 
Marketing Committee representing 
the U.S. trade 
sets forth his industry's reasons for 
opposition to and 
the proposed amendment to exist- 


commercial grain 


all-out barter 
ing legislation 


Page 14 
PL 480—The assistant secretary of 


agriculture summarizes previous op 
erations of Public Law 480 and ex 
presses the opinion that USDA now 
has a useful instrument to provide 
for the movement of farm commodi- 
ties in large volume and on an ef- 
fective basis to destinations abroad 


Page 19 


SUBSIDY-IN-KIND — The chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Coun 
cil discusses the subsidy-in-kind pro 
and council's 


position on its 


gram outlines the 
continuation 


Page 21 
GRAIN STOCKS—Stock:s of wheat 


all feed grains and soybeans in all 
positions on July | maintained the 


pattern of record levels. Wheat 
stocks at |.3 billion bushels exceed- 
ed the previous record of 1955 
by 6 

Page 32 
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SALES PRICES TO BE 
ANNOUNCED DAILY 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 


Board has advised the grain trade 
that its local sales prices ex country 
elevators for wheat, oats and barley 
will be announced daily at the close 
of the market. In the 
sales of wheat for seed or feed pur- 
poses ex country elevators at stations 
with a freight differential in favor of 
Vancouver, the Vancouver freight 
rates will be allowed. At other sta- 
tions, the Ft. William/Port Arthur 
freight rates will be Local 
sales of wheat in quantities not ex- 
ceeding 500 bu. may be made on the 
basis of these prices, to which may be 
added the regular diversion charges. 
and barley for 
seed or feed in quantities not exceed- 
ing 500 bu. may also be made on the 
basis of these with regular 
diversion charges added. 


case of local 


allowed. 


Local sales of oats 


prices, 





Kefauver Hearings 
Turn Examination 
To Supermarkets 


WASHINGTON The Kefauver 
sub-committee, which is investigating 
concentration within the retail food 
industry, has taken off on a tangen- 
tial examination of supermarkets aft- 
er finding little pay dirt in its inter- 
rogations of the big chain bakeries 
(See The Miller, July 21, 1959, page 


> 
oo.) 


This latest examination was 
touched off by a telegram from Jack 
Schafer of Schafer'’s Bakeries, Inc 


Detroit, in which he alleged that Con- 
tinental Baking Co offering a 
supermarket in Port Huron, Mich., 
bread at approximately 5¢ under the 
established price in that market 

Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) 
immediately charged that the big 
chain bakery had undertaken a “new 
attack against independent bakers.” 
He said that his committee staff had 


was 


Sen 


been ordered to make an inquiry into 
this charge at once 

At the same time Sen. Kefauver 
has requested information from the 


10 leading supermarket chains of the 
nation regarding their handling of 
bakery products 


The Developing Picture: 








Government Official, Trade Experts 
Testify Against Barter Increase 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON —Prolonged 
hearings on the extension of Public 
Law 480 by the House agriculture 
committee cannot conceal the 
heated fight which advocates of in- 
creased barter are waging to push 
through provisions which would 
make barter mandatory to the 
value of $350 million a year. One of 
the chief proponents of extension is 
Rep. Harold Cooley (D., N.C.), 
chairman of the committee. Critics, 
on the other hand, say enactment 
would strike down the existing re- 
straints which the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service has erected 
around this method of trading for 
U.S. agricultural surpluses. 


Last week, Clarence D. Palmby 
associate director of CSS, set forth the 
U.S. Department of Ag 
in opposition to mandatory barte1 

When Mr. Palmby completed his 
case with a plea for a simple one yea! 
extension of the now exists 
the Democratic majority on the com- 
mittee let anta 
gonistic questions and received 


riculture’s case 


law as it 


loose a barrage of 


some 


support from Rep. Wint Smith (R 
Kansas) 

In this organized assault on M1 
Palmby, the attack took the form of 


a composite offensive directed at the 


USDA barter position interlaced 
with allegations concerning the cost 
of storing government grain obtained 
under loan program defaults. The 


hostile committee proponents of man 
datory inferred that 
large interests were impeding 
the export of surplus grain since they 


barter openly 


storage 


were shown to be the recipients of 
large sums of money for storage serv 
ices. The big warehousemen, it was 
charged, were opposed to barter be 
cause they wanted to keep grain in 
their warehouses to make easy pro 
fits 
Trade Witnesses Attacked 
Subsequently trade witnesses 

Price Feuquay, chairman of the Na 
tional Grain Trade Council, and Carl 
C. Farrington, chairman of the nine 
mal! rain trade committee which 
promoted the payment-in-kind pro 
ra faced the same brutal cross 





Uniform Grain Storage Agreement Examined 


By Storage Industry, USDA Representatives 


WASHINGTON 


tepresentatives 


of the grain storage warehouse in- 
dustry and officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture met in 


Washington this week to examine the 
situation regarding the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement 

Following the conclusion of the 
Clarence D. Palmby, associ- 
ite director of Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion said that USDA was 
this year in a better negotiating posi- 
tion than it was in 1956, but he would 
that this could 
reduction in 


meeting 


Service 


not go so far as to say 


mean any storage 
charges 

Trade spokesmen 
they came to review the situation 
with USDA officials and that their 
negotiating position with the govern- 
was that existing rates had 


determined previously as fair 


declared that 


ment 


been 


and adequate, but that they ils 
wanted an adequate review of the e1 
tire itlook since it might reveal that 
present rates failed to reflect in- 
creased cost conditions 
the 1956 Uniform Grain Storage 

Avreement there was a reduction in 
aa stcrage charges to the USDA 
und the uniform agreement 

Any changes in the present terms 
f the agreement would not be con- 
templated before July 1, 1960, no 


te what political heat develops 


USDA has prepared and will short- 


listribute a questionnaire for grain 
warehousemen in an attempt to as- 
certain a breakdown in the costs of 


vration of such facilities. This mail 
estigation will be the first step 
t USDA to obtain data to back up 
considerations of any changes 

in the agreement 





fire of questioning from the Demo- 
cratic side of the committee. Some 
of the questions wandered far afield 
from the subject matter of the hear- 
ing, as for example when Mr. Feu- 
quay was asked to segregate the stor- 
age charges per bushel unit by stor- 
age functions. He told the commit- 
tee he would be unable to isolate 
each cost factor which went into the 
composition of the rate of payment 
available under the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement, nor could he give 
any exact measure of the cost of 
construction of storage facilities since 


they varied widely in relation to the 
location of the unit and the nature 
of the construction 


Mr. Feuquay said he believed that 
no warehouseman could give accurate 
information on this question 

Mr. Farrington, speaking on behalf 
committee expressed broad 
fears that further emphasis on barter 
transactions, such as envisaged in the 
Cooley bill, would seriously impair 
the effectiveness of the P-I-K pro- 
gram for both wheat and feed grains 
The that on government 


of his 


position is 


export programs if the largest share 
of the grain is obtained in the open 
market, the farm producer has an 


improved chance to get a better-than- 
the-loan-price for his grain. More- 
to the extent that barter wheat 
entered world markets allegedly at 
discounts under the market, the util- 
ity of the P-I-K program would be 
materially damayed and exporters 
would be discouraged from operating 
in world markets with the surpluses 
their price foundation would 
the uncertainty of world 
prices as influenced by discounts that 
barter assignees are said to be mak 
ing to foreign importers 

As a result of the grain trade testi- 
mony, the House committee decided 
to recall Mr. Palmby for further ex- 
amination 


ove! 


since 


rest on 


BREA sS 


International 
Wheat Council 
Names Officers 


LONDON Sir Edwin McCarthy, 
Australia, and George S. Bishop, U.K., 


THE STAFF r re 


have been elected as chairman and 
vice chairman, respectively, of the 
International Wheat Council for the 


1959-60 crop year. Sir Edwin succeeds 
Fk. Sheed Anderson of the U.K 

The council appointed its executive 
committee and 
tee on price equivalents for 
The executive committee 
Australia, Benelux, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Germany, India, Japan, New 
Zealand, U.K., Union of South Africa 
and U.S. The advisory committee on 
price equivalents comprises Australia 
Benelux, Canada, France, Germany, 


its advisory commit 
1959-60 


comprises 


India, U.K. and U.S 

The council remitted the appoint- 
ment of executive secretary under 
the new agreement to the executive 


committee 
' S THE STAFF rule 


MILLER’S WIDOW DIES 


HODGENVILLE, KY.—Mrs. Mary 
Emma Cardin, widow of W. W. Car 
din, who once owned the Magnolia 
Roller Mill, died July 21 
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Politicians and Public Law 480 


ITH AMBIDEXTROUS ZEAL, the hall- 
W mark of the successful politician who rates 
the plaudits as a guardian of the people's inter- 
ests, members of the House agriculture committee 
are shooting off in several directions at once as 
they debate the merits and demerits of Public 
Law 480, the all-important piece of legislation 
which allows the disposal of agricultural surpluses 
abroad. 

No one denies their inalienable right to do so 
Frankly, there are members of the grain and flour 
trades who would consign PL 480 to the limbo 
of the lost; they would prefer free and untram- 
melled trade. Economic circumstances today are 
such that they cannot have this perfection. They 
have to live with what a beneficent government 
deems best for them and the country as a whole 

If only politicians would cultivate the art of 
leaving people alone, even those they think they 
have a right to direct in the most minute detail, 
men who have important work to do would be 
able to do it. However, such is the organization 
of government in the United States, prominent 
men in the administration and in trade have to 
appear before the politicians to explain them- 
selves and their actions. More often than not this 
is a time wasting procedure, costly in man hours 

Yet congressional committees—-the permanent 
groups and the special investigatory bodies—have 
their uses. 

The dangers portended, for instance, by Rep 
Harold Cooley's suggestion to increase bartering 
to the mandatory figure of $350 million a year 
perhaps even more for the wording of his amend- 
ment is “not less than $350 million’’—have been 
bared because of the interest of the House agri- 
culture committee. Government and trade offi- 
cials have spent many weary hours setting down 


the facts of trading life for the education of the 
politicians but they are hours well spent 

It is well that this be done and it can only 
be done in a free democratic society. It is the 
price we pay for freedom, though that freedom 
today is only comparative. We tend to look upon 
ourselves as free men in comparison with those 
unfortunate people who live under Communism 

While not suffocated by government rule, it is 
a fact that the whole of economic life in the U.S 


— BARTER AND PL 480 — 


John Cipperly 
Clarence D. Palmby 
Carl C. Farrington 
Clarence L. Miller 
Price Feuquay 


is stagnated by more and more controls. The 
ultimate end can only be Socialism which, at 
best, is Communism in slow motion 

The politicians like to have their day in court 
Congressmen are good hunters; they have the 
noses of bloodhounds and the tenacity of Irish 
setters. Unburying a bone, they gnaw and gnaw 
until the teeth marks show that they are at least 
doing something even if accomplishing nothing 
And the more spectacular the bone, the better 
they like it. 

There are, it is true, some members of the 
grain and flour trades who favor the barter sys 
tem; there is room for such a method within 
limits. But there are disadvantages and these have 
been expertly explained to the House agriculture 
committee 


Storage Charges Come Under Attack 


S A SIDE ISSUE to the current inquiry by 
Abn House agriculture committee on Public 
Law 480, with an exploration of the barter field, 
the Democratic members, with a Republican giving 


aid and succour, are going hell bent after the 
storage issue 

The cost of storage has been dragged into the 
fight on the grounds that the profits may be the 
reason why the grain trade is opposing the manda- 
tory barter amendment to PL 480. Attacked are 
the rates paid under the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement 

Up to this time, officials of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture hay 10t deviated from the 
view that existing rates are not out of line. But 
they also believe now, contrary to the previously 
existing situation, that there is more than ade- 
quate storage available up i down the country, 
except in rare instances In some areas, ware- 
to obtain enough 
grain to fill their facilities. There are reports that 


housemen are finding it difficult 


financial inducements are being offered to growers 
to deposit their grain for future loan commitments 

There is a strong possibility that the grain 
trade could build up a good « 


in storage charges in the lig! f rising costs. 


increase 


f 


a situation symptomatic ol economic 
endeavor today. 
True, storage tightness has relaxed since 1956 


when the last rate structure was evolved—it 


brought a reduction 
at the urging of government, expanded storage 


because private enterprise 


facilities to hold government loan crops Because 
the trade did what it was asked, not necessarily 
as a philanthropic public service, but because the 
opportunity was presented to indulge in profitable 
enterprise, some politicians want the administra- 
tion to penalize the grain warehousing industry 
in the light of falling demand 

This is not an ethical position. The storage 
industry provided expanded facilities so that the 
farmer-producer could find a home for his grain 
and accept protection under the loan. Now, unde1 
aggressive attack by the House Democratic op 
position, it would seem that the grain warehouse- 
men are going to be made into sacrificial lambs 
at a political barbeque. The warehousemen w 
pay the penalty of doing too good a job throus 
an arbitrarily imposed reduction in storage 
under UGSA, if the House agriculture com 
succeeds in its campaign. This act 
} 


resisted 


ion 


What » politicians fail to mention is that 
laws in most states authorize even higher maxi- 
mum charges for grain storage and require less 
service and responsibility on the part of the 
warehousemen than does UGSA. Perhaps it is 
convenient for the politicians to forget this im- 
portant fact in their desire to make capital out 


of storage charges 
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M. W. Nelson, cuicaco seaway Chicagoans Punch Holes in Marketing 


. ope NCES . 
Atkinson Milling = CLEARANCES, Quota Referendum Regulations 


id K ° : : : 
P bushels of various kinds of grains 
resl ent, etires cleared the Port of Chicago during By F. C. Bisson as the state penitentiary in Parch- 
23. The total Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent man, Miss., where in 1957, in order to 


draw benefits from the soil bank pro- 










































MINNEAPOLIS M. W. Ne the week ending July 


president and treasurer of Atkinson included; wheat, 755,000 bu.; corn, CHICAGO—In a move calculated he t . 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has retired 782,000 bu.; oats, 186,000 bu., and soy- to show the utter fallacy and im- aeats - : 000 a a d 
ifter serving the company for 4 beans, 348,000 bu. Among the ports practicability of that portion of the ye . ~ a - ee Saas 
ars. Mr. Nelson joined Atkinson i! to which this grain was headed were: U.S. Department of Agriculture ~~ were given a 5 tre asury check 
1919 as an accountant Liverpool and Hull, England; Toron- regulations that set up qualificea-  ‘°' $71 000 for so doing. To carry the 
Since the mid-thirties Mr. Nelsor te, Canada; Marseilles, France; Ham- tions for eligibility to participate in| Mer to the point of the ridiculous, 
has served as. secretary-treasure! burg, Germany, and Antwerp, Hol- the annual wheat marketing quota in view of the fact that this land was 
then executive vice president sal land. referendum, a group of 39 Chica- ne owned or leased by the state of 
Lieb- ississippi, then when there is a mar- 





durit World War goans headed by Robert C. 

ee enow, president of the Chicago keting quota referendum on cotton in 
oe that state, eve ‘itize 

urer since 1954 ° Board of Trade, and Clarence Row- ha ate, every citizen of Mississippi 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson were honored Rail Rate Cut land, Jr., board chairman, recently should have a right to participate in 


. 1) 
‘ the ballot vote 


recently at the Fred M. Atkinson leased 20 acres of wheat land from 


home with a Brazilian barbecue. As Giving Buffalo John W. Scott of Gilby, N.D. eee 


soc ates presented them with as » 0 . 1" +} narrmi tf ’ 
cia ing tray an ' , Regge Penbnger De gshinegeuger Me 
Trans-oceanic radio. After several Grain Business an a atte seont Goma to: a muaal 


general manacel 
II. He has been president and treas 


oT? +a >a fF , sol ble ‘ or irv interes 
lake, Mr. Nelson plans some trav BUFFALO Butta grain dgeaiers . t i . = —_ a : 
; P } n ti . : 1 the Liel : WASHINGTON Preliminary re 
but expects most of his tin W b nd elevator perators are regaining e acreage In ed, the Liebenow : , 
: = ira? . th . 4 . , ot one a irns from a referendum held July 23 
spent around his new home wes { nuc of the business ey lost roup all cas es W eacl ne i . . 
I . . . n the 39-state commercial wheat- 
Hopkins, a Minneapolis suburb ceal ing ships carrying Midwes member of the landed gentry to the 
: . - a producing area for 1960 show that 
Directors elected it the ni ] ( it lirect , n Great I kes ports extent f ne thirtv-nint f the 2O 
scoad : . “were ; , : S04 of the farmers voting favor 
stockholders meeting Jul é re 1 ‘ seas destinations eres Thoir richt to nart nat nt d 
H —— M Basi . Ane ; ; , i — - narketing quotas on 1960-crop wheat 
enrs iskerville president I rat ‘ ‘ tiated bv 1 lroads referend A hallenced ut on ‘ . 
baSK p! A \ rat it negotiated rauroa 1 pI : he U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Western Oil & Fuel Co Mint ip > nd ! dealers representatives t ttai ft the Gra! } rks County 
will Mitel » ~~ i ind § } ealel pi n . } announced. Last summer, 84.1 
lillian chneil i re is! 1 by rar “satanzarite CU- tura Stal t t rd ¢ n . 
: Wil ; ses - headed by Frank ( nzari execu \ iltura i ir he farmers voting in a referendum 
or d.¢ pornbdac! Kil I t < etar f th ‘orl lal > ~ 1 nm ¢ n [lee tne otes we! ‘ 
s “poe “ e sec! he ( Exchanges ‘ i i wen ited favorably on marketing quotas 
wheat buyer, an avid Mattsor ind Everett Flincht h, its president ordered counted this beings 1u f th . 
: if I ! ; AB tt, ELS . _ for the 1959 wheat c ) 
kinson production ma! ( hee hennioht hance in the previous +) . teas tne ier onamenithens ‘ ( cro] 
! ignt a cn notne | ' : Preliminary returns show a vote of 


ected officers are: Fred ? i ae ; phe Pans. era i 
Newly elected office ire: | iM y gloon isiness outlook for grain } eceive , nterpre n fron 199.240. Of th 160.718 (80.7%) 


this total 
\tkinson, president and treasure pments by rail to Buffalo and from the state office at 1 N.D , 


favored marketing quotas on 1960 


) y J tussell assistant ts tine Tif > bh | hi + ‘ ¢ 4 ‘ 
Dudley Ru bulla to New Y I Philadelphia \ Lieber ‘ } 1 crop wheat and 38.522 (19.3%) were 
I 
president ind secretary } ID. Re Baltimore n the ist month fey t} thar lS acre | | | 
! I i ‘ CSS ! l Ss ol pposer 
ers Jy \ ( president I in I ‘ , +4 14 ‘ > 
( t - é I , NX ? ws now are in pro ress vie } , per ead 0 ote on Bex LuUSse whea marketing quotas 
} < ( reside i 1 ¢ ‘ e4 ‘ tir t } " . > 
‘A ek. , . : is ind lealers I01 ‘ f irke quota even proclaimed by Ezra Taft Benson, sec 
i 7 t Dt s a ¢ nis 
‘ r pr : i ral — ‘ ‘ { the etary of agriculture, last June 1 are 
Sel ht was ected SSIS . ’ : : é , , ‘ 
chat : . Wiscons ind M esota é ( ‘ is be effective on approval by two-thirds o1 
t \ I ssista treasu . P , ‘ ? nm f ‘ 
; \1 st rate decreasit the Vol ! re of farmers voting in the July 23 





' cost of rail n ements of O] Ir t a e tal y, each referendum, marketing quotas will be 
C d ! 1 Mich , iv rhe ! el , Phe nae! n effect for the 1960 crop 
omman er ara ee ‘ ne effective June 18 tana "I p eed The referendum marked the ninth 
h Mill Since thet . ; ents to Bi it the entire cre in time farmers have voted favorably on 
. \ ! hbo even 1 tneir acre y f ( otas fo » The 
St. Josep 1 ‘ al ta 2) 4 100 cal . irketing quotas for wheat. The pre 
’ , NY ates A " el ‘ ‘ ily ess minary tabulation, as received by 
i i» 4 Aci \ i 1 ’ t > ‘ p { e 
° 0 e \ ¢ 1000 ’ ae ae that rie vhich = ol USDA from states by telephone, fol 
Back in Operation it 1 : pred ours ia Gai a alee - ae 
es | nti per t | el there Percent- 
eT IOS ) MO Tl St. Josepl r ' ann ; an is hich with Vote Vote Total age 
ST JOSE! H I f pn na . Wi Stote For Against Vote For 
mill of the Commander I — = SUPPORT HIKE RECOMMENDED tI e penalty nts based Alabama 67 48 11s 58.3 
vision of the Archer-Daniels-Mid 1 . . . ! ‘ ( nd not actual yields Arizona? 36 24 6( 60.0 
en 1c pppeenaaPhoneng HELSINKI—To increase produce! not actual yes, Oa ; Ss 
0. Was DacK th kun Op : Finland's Farn Product rowe have paid the pena ind slit , 348 233 58! 59.9 
°3 for the first time = since n ex m Crainlite Meee nmended a t : C | ton the de C rad 4,012 9 5,031 19.7 
p] used $100.000 dan e ¢ ; elaware 8 § 102 85.3 
plosion caused l l . thy ent nd rve nT luce! | r eff . a I \ now eorg 394 - 412 95.6 
June 21. The ccident the third 5 
flo f the structure ! ed the 
I ne shaft and a ne} 
ric otor. J s V. Mille ! é 
said five pulleys, five feet in d é 
ter; some line shaft four 
i eter 5M) t f spou i & 
ft f conduit had to be 
huge elec K tor Vas 1 
tree f its base 


re which followed did 
her dan e. The rep 1] s 
spected rece t John H.1 

pany president 


Continental Acquires 


Bakery in Texas 
GREENVILLE Finnev's Hols 
Bakery, Ih ; hee 








Gree lie, Nas 






FIRM SOLD 
SHINER, TEXAS Herbert Esse 








rs el changes are D nned. The a AQUATENNIAL PARADE FLOAT—Pictured during the night parade of the Shiner cotton and grain broker, ha 
juisition Ww he extens f ter recent Minneapolis Aquatennial, the city’s annual summer celebration, is the icquired controlling interest of the 
torv for Continent whic ( General Mills, Inc., float. The young lady in formal attire is Beth Wray, Shiner Oil Mill & Mfg. Co. Mr. Ess¢e 
sly ‘ ted virtually 1 bread Miss General Mills, who was the company’s candidate for the Aquatennial has become president and general 






title of Queen of the Lakes. manager of the firm 
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U.S. to Provide Inspection Services 
For Grain at Canadian Seaway Ports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


Plan to Facilitate 
U.S. Grain Exports 


WASHINGTON—Official inspec- 
tion services for U.S. grain shipped 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway 
at Canadian ports have been made 
available to facilitate the market- 
ing of U.S. grain in export chan- 
nels, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has explained. Officials take 
the position that all their grain ex- 
port programs, including barter 
transactions, PL 480 soft currency 
programs and payment-in-kind 
programs are on a one-price basis, 
and that since the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is a reality, they must use 
any gateway which permits the ex- 
port business to flow economically 
for the farmers’ protection. 

The modification was discussed 
with transportation, exporter, pro- 
ducer, grain handler and port repre- 
sentatives at a meeting in Washing- 
ton July 21 

At the meeting, the 
Atlantic and Gulf port authorities, 
ind the North American Grain Ex- 
port Assn. contended there was ade- 
quate inspection service already at 
U.S. ports, and that as these subsidy 
programs involve U.S. taxpayers’ 
money, USDA should favor U.S. ports 
and give employment there 

The Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. took the position that inspec- 
tion, if USDA decided to utilize such 
should be done by federal- 
ly licensed private grain inspectors, 
in the employ of a U.S. board of trade 
ind not by federal em- 
ployees stationed in Canada 
The Buffalo Corn Exchange offered 
) station grain at those 
anadian ports where the grading of 
LS. grain would be required. The 
iled by USDA is seen 
this offer 
contends 


railroads, the 


i service 


or association 


inspectors 


te 
( 


plan now reve 
is a rejection ol 


G&FDNA 


inspection 


that 
methods 
Grain Standards 
‘ked upon by the 
encroachment by 
industry 


any 
change in as pro- 
vided by the US 
Act would be lor 
grain trade as an 
overnment upon 
rights. 
unprecedented step by 
nificant 
U.S 


private 
ind states 
This 
is said to involve a sig 
tial 


market 


USDA 
poten- 
grain 


ested, is 


impact m all interior 
USDA, it is 
intervenin in the 


sug 
pection service 


in a bi way Which is but 


one short move away from. possible 
t could read- 
ily take over the 
ol ‘Yommodity Credit Corp 


f ‘ 


grain at one o1 ll of the 


future actior 
pection of 
movement 
interior 
cash markets whi Vide in- 
spection services 

USDA officials den) uch in- 
tention but, nevert 
established the pr: 
it ol 
readily 
authority 
Was never 
enacted legislation 


have 
which 
could 
federal 


Which 


some Succe 
base ex] 
The sit 
intend ress 
inspection service nN 
ago, critics say. 
Presumably, wit! 
legal support from t 
sel's office, the administrators of the 
regulatory functions of USDA have 
come up with a spliced authority 
the original Grain Ins; 


DACKING OL 


sisting of 


¢ 


} 
eneral coun- 


tion Act and the terms and provisions 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1946, wherein they bypass the stat- 
utory provisions which established 
the grain inspection services to be 
performed within the _ continental 
boundaries of the U.S. and its terri- 
tories. Now they find it possible to 
expand the inspection service under 
AMA. 

Critics of the move see in it a cute 
legal dodge, undoubtedly innocent in 
purpose and honestly devised, to solve 
the problem of inspecting U.S. grain 
exports going through the new sea- 
way. However, it could be extended 
at some later date to take away from 
the many interior markets the in- 
spection service they have so long 
performed through licensed inspec- 
tors acting under federal supervision. 

It is argued by responsible critics 
of USDA that if the officials believed 
it necessary to provide official U.S 
grain inspection at Canadian ports 
along the seaway, the proper ap- 
proach would have been to ask Con- 
gress to correct the conflicting condi- 
tions rather than use this backdoor 
method with its threat of extension 
in the future. 

Reports of the meeting with inter- 
ested organizations indicate that it 
was more representative of a political 
rally than of a meeting designed to 
secure an exchange of views. For ex- 
ample, the offer of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange to provide a federally su- 
pervised inspection service in Can- 
ada received only casual attention al- 
though the case was effectively pre- 
sented by a_ representative of the 
Buffalo market. That such a sincere 
and offer was brushed aside 
in what might be described as a cava 
lier manner can only be seen as cir- 
cumstantial evidence that the meet- 
ing was little more than window 
conceal a foregone deci- 


serious 


dressing to 


sion 


USDA Details 


Procedures 


WASHINGTON—Export of U.S. 
grain under all export subsidy pro- 
grams, including Public Law 480, 
Title I, will be permitted after 
Sept. 1, 1959, from Canadian ports 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway pro- 
vided U.S. inspection is obtained 
at the ports, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced. 
Official inspection services will be 

provided at Canadian points on a fee 

the request of interested 
Inspection and certification 
the USS 
grade standards 

On U.S. grain moved to Canadian 
ports on the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
official weighing at the port by Can- 
adian inspectors and official inspec- 
tion in Canada by U.S. officials o1 
licensees will be required for com- 
pliance with U.S. export programs 
after Sept. 1. This action will permit 
U.S. grain exported under PL 480, 
Title I, to be transshipped through 
Canada for export. It will apply to 
exports under the feed grain and 
wheat payment-in-kind programs and 
to Commodity Credit Corp. sales, in- 
cluding those under barter and the 
CCC credit sales programs and those 
made at special export pricing. For 
feed grain bids accepted under the 
export program and wheat registered 
under the wheat program after Sept 
1, official U.S. inspection will be re- 
quired on exports through Canadian 
on the seaway. 

Official inspection in accordance 
with the U.S. Grain Standards Act 
and official weighing at the Great 
ports from which the grain 
Canada will continue as a 
requirement under the export pro- 


basis at 
parties. 
official 


will be on basis of 


ports 


Lakes 


moves to 





WHITE HOUSE DUPLICATED IN CAKE—Congressman Clarence Cannon 
was honored by Missouri government officials and political leaders recently 
at a special reception in Jefferson City. The Missouri Bakers Assn. participated 
in the event by presenting a large cake replica of the White House to the 
man who has served many years in the House of Representatives. Special 
cakes were also presented to Missouri's Goy. James T. Blair, Jr., and to R. 
Ikherd, speaker of the Missouri House of Representatives. From left to right 
are Lieut. Gov. Ed Long; LeRoy Gillan, Gillan’s Bakery, Moberly, Mo., vice 
president of the Missouri Bakers Assn.; Mr. Cannon; Herman Barton, Colum- 


bia (Mo.) Baking Co.; Gov. Blair; 


Warren 


Burke, Standard Brands, Inc., 


Kansas City; Speaker Ikherd; William McLain, McLain’s Bakery, Kansas 
City, president of the Retail Bakers Association of Greater Kansas City; 
Sam Pasternak, Cake Box Bakers, Inc., Kansas City, MBA president, and 
David R. Newsam, Hammon Baking Co., Jefferson City, MBA board chairman. 
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Gordon O. Fraser 
Appointed to AMF 


Vice Presidency 


NEW YORK Gordon O. Fraser, 
general manager of the export sales 
division of American Machine & 
Foundry Co.'s international group, 
has been appointed a divisional vice 
president of the group, it was an- 
nounced _ by Morehead Patterson, 
AMF board chairman. 

Mr. Fraser will continue as gener- 
al manager. He joined AMF in May 
1958, after serving as assistant ad- 
ministrator of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service. He became with 
USDA in 1956, administering the sell- 
ing of $4 billion worth of surplus 
farm products for foreign curren- 
cies to 35 countries abroad. He 
also secretary of the International 
Wheat Council in London, of which 
the U.S. is a member, from 1952 to 
1956. From 1950 to 1952 he was chief 
of the food and agriculture division 
of the U.S. High Commission to Ger- 
many 

From 
in charge 
Army of 


associated 


was 


1945 to 1949 Mr. Fraser was 
in the Department of the 
procurement and shipping 
of food and other supplies for the 
economic recovery ot occupied areas 
including Germany and Japan 

Mr. Fraser served in the 
services from 1941 to 1947, 
combat service in Europe as an artil- 
lery officer with the 63rd Infantry 
Division. He was awarded the Bronze 
Star with two Oak Leaf Clusters and 
was discharged with the rank of Ma- 
jor. Mr. Fraser was graduated from 
Oregon State College in 1939 with a 
B.S degree and received an M S. de- 
gree from Purdue University 


armed 


seeing 


BREA S THE STA 


Chief Says Boy Saw 
Movie on Television, 


Then Set Mill Fire 

LEXINGTON, KY.—A 
boy has admitted setting a fire that 
caused some $150,000 damage at the 
Woolcott Flour Mills, Inc., facilities 
here June 10, according to Earl Mc- 
Daniel, Lexington fire chief (See 
The Miller, July 14, 1959, page 31.) 
Chief McDaniel said the boy “is real- 
ly sick—-has pyro tendencies.’ 

The boy gave no re 
the fire, but said “he just wanted to 
Chief McDaniel explained. The b 
described seeing a mill explosion or 
Chief McDaniel 
the mill here in 


ind set fire t i 


13-year-old 


ison for settings 


said, and 


the 


television, 
later went to 
middle of the night 
pile of burlap bags 
Chief McDaniel said the 

released to his father’s custody for 
examination by the child guidance 
for ‘‘proper treatment 


boy 


was 


clinic and 


Diiensagelic Shenae 
Schedules Seminar 


MINNEAPOLIS A marketin 
seminar for college instructors has 
scheduled by the Minne 
Exchange for Aug. 31-S 1 
rs will include m the 
staff, Unive 
sota staff members and 
the grain trade and flour 
Minne 


peen ipolis 
Grain 
Spe ike 


excnange 


ipolis. Also appear- 
ram will be W. W 
rator if the Kansas 

Hutchinson; D1 


+ 


Kansas Stat 


dustries in 


if) 


and Stanley 
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General Mills Announces Best 
Sales, Earnings in History 
In Annual Financial Report 


MINNEAPOLIS—General 
Inc., has reported for the year 
ended May 31 the best sales and 
earnings in its history. Sales for 
the 1958-59 fiscal year totaled $545,- 
998,000, up more than $16 million 
above last year, the previous record 
fiscal period. This year’s annual re- 
port, just issued, was the eighth 
consecutive report listing a new all- 
time sales record for the company. 
Earnings of $16,817,000 for the 
fiscal year represent a new 
high. The earnings figure is $2,123,- 
000 above the previous record year 
of 1957-58. 


Mills, 


also 


In a letter to stockholders and em- 
ployees, Gerald S. Kennedy, board 
chairman, and Charles H. Bell, presi 
dent, said: 

As was the case last year, the in 
crease in earnings was at a greatel! 
rate than the increase in sales. We 
have upgraded our products. Re- 
search, new process installations, and 


searching market analysis have com- 


bined to win customer approval. A 
pattern of deliveries reflecting this 
confidence is becoming more ap 
parent, year after yeal 

This means, they said, that the in 
vestment of previous years 1S now 
bearing fruit. And, they added, “the 


company is continuing its program of 
constant search for better, anc 


newer! 
convenient products for its cus 


home and abroad 


more 


tomers at 


Earnings Rise 

Earnings for the 1958-59 fiscal year 
amounted to $6.77 a share of common 
compared with $5.94 the 
Dividends per share ol 


stock, as 


previous yeal 





common stock were continued during 
the year at $3, and the regular $5 was 
paid on preferred, the total amount 
ing to $7,999,000 

In their letter, Mr. Kennedy and 


attention to the board 


Mr. Bell called 


ot directors 


recommendation of a 
three-for-one common stock spli 
be voted on by stockholders at the in- 
nual meeting on Aug. 18 

The company’s annual report 
high of $22,628,000 in 


state 


1 new 
paid to local nd national 
ernments in the 1958-59 year 
At the end of the fiscal year, the 
company had 1. 
l 


record 


3,560 employees. There 
was a 1.560 stockholders 
Payments to employees for wages 
benefits to- 
S3 463.- 


and retirement 
$81.604.000. more than 


Salaries 
taled 
000 above the previous record year of 
1957-58 

Though a grow 
expanded 


ng population of 


food consumers 








ind a modest expansion of foreigr 
operations were ull listed as mpo!r 
tant factors in the good year, con 
pany employees were in even 
greater measure of credit The loy 


ty and efforts of the people of Genera 


Mills constitute the company’s great 
est asset,” Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Be 
leclared 
Management Changes 
The most important management 
change during the year was the elec 
tion of Gerald S. Kennedy to the pos 


tion of chairman of the board on Jar 
1, 1959. Mr. Kennedy succeeded Harry 
A. Bullis 


if service with GMI and its predeces 


who retired after 4 yeal 


sor Washburn Crosby C 
Edward O. Boye! iministrator of 
basic commodity ictivities A D 


mechanical] 
and A. Z 
consumer! 


Hy de, 
and 


administrator of 
chemical activities 
Kouri, administrator of 
were appointed execu- 
the 
continuing to head the three majo! 
ireas of GMI operations Before 
placing Mr. Kennedy as head of basic 
commodity activities in 1958, Mr 
18 years with the 


food activities 
tive vice presidents of company 


re- 


Boyer, a veteran of 


company, had served as vice president 


appointed during John S 
Gage, director of 
William F. Mitchell, general manager 
of the chemical division, Burton W 
Roberts, who succeeded Mr 
general manager of Sperry 
ms, D. F. Wright, assistant to 
president, and Gen. Edwin W 
gs, who retired from the U.S 


the yeal 


grain operations 


Boyer as 
Opera- 

the 

Raw 


Alt 


Force in February, 1959, after 30 
years of service 

Gen. Rawlings was also elected to 
the board of directors and assigned 


financial 
Widely 


bus 


for the broad 


the company 


responsibility 
planning ol 


recognized as the outstanding 


ness management expert in the na- 
tion’s military establishment he 
headed the Air Materiel Command of 
the Air Force for more than seven 


and general manager of the company s David H. MeVey, vice president and 
Sperry Operations in the western U.S general manager of the feed divisior 
Five new vice presidents were also GME REPORT 
° ese 
General Mills, Inc., and Its Subsidiaries 
RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
Ye ended May 3} 
959 958 
Sales of products and se es $545,998 493 $529,820 
costs 
Cost of products and service 4. exclusive of items shown below 405,603,205 404,342,373 
Depreciation 6 965.597 6 305.553 
Interest 813,674 796.16 
Contributions to employees’ retirement pia 2,645,768 2,967,962 
Profit sharing distribut 78 889,120 
Selling, genera 4 Im strative expense 93,625. 605 82,538,349 
Federal taxes me é 6 28 
Tot + 918 26.518 
E gs for the yea $ 16,817,466 $ 14,693.59 
EARNINGS EMPLOYED IN THE BUSINESS 
Year ended M 
959 958 
Ear gs for the year $ 168 466 $ 693.59 
DIVIDENDS 
referred stock 06.87 36 
Comm tock $3 pe hare 6.89 36 6.848 84 
Tot 999 006 954 
é 
E *] ex fd ends 8818 46 4.737.39 
t eme ve t be 3 f ye . 48° 4a a 
E em yed te * ye $ 90.36 $ 8 46.57 
FINANCIAL POSITION 
Ma 
9Ss9 958 
URRENT ASSETS 
Cash $ 8 163.388 $ 666.176 
U government 4 othe hort term oblig 39.267 ? 488 292 
Receivable 48 408 417.366 
entorie 9 59 43 
Tota urrent t 3 4 692.08 
URRENT ABILITIES 
A ¢ yable 1 ed expenses 81.413 84 369 
A ved taxe 474 6 945 643 
Thrift + # office i employees 3.308 694 4 "9 
C ends payable 276,84 276,84 
Tot ent abilitie 4 3 4688 38 794.03 
Working capita 87,636 434 8 898 053 
THER ASSETS 
S ry ‘ hargeable ¢ ture pe ds 6949 1923 978 
Land. bu g ra ment 42 4 96 573 735 
Misce e et 2 265.16 144 
w + e-mark + ‘ sme the t 919 9 a9 
T the et 4 34 4064 4 
Working spit and other assets 7 168 82% 9 
NG TERM DEBT AND RESERVES 
9 tern 4c T . 
Reserves for self yrance, price de es 9.16 904.8 
Tot 9,16 39.904. 810 
Ex ‘ set er bilitie nd reserve s 98 } $143 469 
T KHOLDERS' EQUITIES 
Preferred stock—S mulative $ 30 $ 47,300 
Common stock 
“a — ee 9 3 19. 634.974 
E ngs employed the business 90,367.03 81,548.5 
Treasury stock deduct 389 359 275.377 
Tot 119 } 270.908.1649 
; tockholders' equitie $154.098.003 $143 469 








take PRIDE 


PROGRESS 


neap PROFIT 





Theme Announced 
For Annual SBA 
Production Meeting 


ATLANTA, GA The ninth annual 


production conference of the South 
ern Bakers Assn. will get under way 
Sept. 13 at the Atlanta Biltmore Ho 


heavy 
Pride 
Reap Profit rhe 
through Sept. 15 
the fields of 
and mana 


tel here with emphasis on the 


Make 


conterence 


Prog ress, 
will 
featuring 
production 


Take 


continue 
speakers in 
sales gement 

mailed to bak 
idesmen in 11 south 
and an attendance of 
is expected Others de 


will be 
illied ti 


states 


Reservations 
ers and 
eastern 


it least 500 


siru reservations ire advised to 
make contact directly with the hotel 
Chairman for this year's conference 
is Clifton R. Scarborough, general 

ile manager of S. Gumpert Co. Co- 


chairman is Walter N 
ditor of B 


Benson 


Clissold, east 
Industry, as- 


SBA presi 


iKINngs 
Skelton 


Sept 13 
the 
while 


sessions will be devot- 
ment of the 

succeeding two 
To stim 


retail se 
the 
wholesalers 
ind 
innounced 
raved 
other prizes if the 
exceeds 500 persons 


con 


ivs will be for 
attendance set a 


ord, SBA 


idd an eng 


ulate new rec 
that it will 
watch to its 


hand 


has 
wrist 
number on 


Wives who attend the conference 
will be provided with complementary 
badges entitling them to attend the 
business sessions. A luncheon, to 
which women attending the confer- 
ence will be invited, is scheduled for 


Sept. 13. The program will includ 


i speaker and entertainment by “The 
Roustabouts,” a quartet composed of 
bak industry representatives 


Victor Chemical Works 


Has Record Earnings 


CHICAGO Victor 
Works reported 


Che 
record 


mical 


nas earnings 


ind sales for the second quarter 
1959. Second quarter 1959 net profit 
of $1,264,151 was 60% higher than 
the correspondin quarter of 1958 
ind 38 higher than the second quar 
te of 1957 

Sales in the second quarter 1959 


reached a h of $15.586.140. an 


is compared with the 


new hig 
ncerease of 18° 


corresponding quarter of last year 
ind 20 ibove the second quartet 
f 1957 

Net profit for the first six months 


of 1959 was $2,501,394. This was 47° 


higher than the corresponding period 


f 1958 and 24% higher than the first 
half of 1957 

Sales for the first half of 1959 to 
taled $30,353,443, an increase of 16° 


1958 and 12° 
1957 


ver the like period of 
the 


ibove first six months of 
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Flour Buyers Book Sparingly 
In Southwest, Marking Time 
Until Spring Wheat Harvest 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


, | \HE seven-day period ending July 

27 was marked by a fairly good 
run of short term flour buying in the 
Southwest, followed by a widespread 
calm that proclaimed louder than 
words the reluctance of bakers to 
long range commitments at 
price levels. 


make 
current 

Buying which occurred was for sup- 
plies which will last a month to six 
weeks, probably no longer, and it 
pushed Southwest sales for the week 
to 542% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 44% in the spring 
wheat mills area and 65% in the cen- 
tral states-southeast 

There is a growing belief that bak- 
ers are awaiting the spring wheat 
harvest, now just two to three weeks 
off hoping that this will—-in some way 

exert sufficient pressure on hard 
wheat flours to give them more pref- 
erential prices than they are now pay- 
ing. Credence was given to their hopes 
by a precipitous drop in spring wheat 
cash prices and premiums the past 
week, although mills considered the 
declines no more than an anticipated 
adjustment to the abundance of high 
protein wheat available in the South- 
west 
flour 
sufficiently 
and millers 


For some time spring prices 


have remained at levels 
high to discourage buying, 
have expected the decline. However, 
their that springs will 
bottom out close to a traditional rela- 
tionship with Southwest prices. This, 
they explain, will still require that the 
selling level for springs remain some- 
what above quotations at which buy- 
ers purchased during the past crop 
year, They count on increased wheat 
costs to maintain the higher levels. 


consensus 1S 


The export market showed a bright- 
er tone, principally due to inquiries by 
several overseas sources and the pros- 
pect of new letters of credit from the 
Philippine Islands 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 99% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
101% the previous week and 100° for 
week of year 


(See tables on pave 9.) 


the comparable last 


Sales of Springs 
Slow, Prices Dip 


flour showed 
softer tendencies the past week, spur 
red by daily both 
Wheat quotations and premiums. Ap 
parently the downward 
was due to pressure from the South 
west wheat is 
appearing in il 
theory that high 
not be in quite 


Spring wheat prices 


declines in cash 


adjustment 
where high protein 
indance On the 
protein springs will 
demand as 
have started 


much 
believed earlier 

to adjust to lower 
have 
lower 
bull- 


f 
reports 1 } higher 


Actually, spi 
been at fairly hig! 
millfeed returns an 
ish crop 
wheat costs indicat 
have to pay 
they did a year ago 
several weeks, it is fel 
realistically out of line 
justments, amounting to 2 
few days, place spring flow 
lowest point since the first 
May, but still somewhat abov: 


may 
more 


at which buying occurred during the 
last crop year. 

Spring wheat flour sales are now al- 
most wholly on a p.d.s. basis, and with 
the harvest still two to three weeks 
ahead, there is little doubt that the 
same buying pattern will prevail 
Sales by spring wheat mills the past 
week amounted to 44% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 57% 
the previous week and 74% for the 
comparable week of last year 

Premiums were off 8¢ between July 
22 and 27 and cash wheat prices 
dropped 15¢ 

Spring wheat clears appeared to be 
more or less unaffected by the gener- 
al slide in bakery flour with 
levels holding steady. 

There was only a bare minimum of 
family flour buying, but shipping or- 
ders continued brisk due to the neces- 
sity for buyers to take their supplies 
before Aug. 7, the deadline set during 
the recent wave of buying 

Production by spring wheat mills 
continued to hover between 4 and 5 
days, with mills at Minneapolis re- 
porting last week's grind at 84% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 77% 
tne previous week and 94% a yeat 
ago. Production by mills of the in- 
terior Northwest amounted to 99% 
of capacity, compared with 95° the 
previous week and 96% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 94%, compared with 
89% the previous week and 95% a 
year ago 

Quotations July 24: Spring standard 
patent bakery flour $5.47 @5.57, spring 
short patent $5.57@5.67, spring high 
gluten $5.77@5.87, spring first clears 
$545.15, whole wheat $5.477 5.57; na 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $6.90 


prices, 


Southwest Buying 
Tapers Off Sharply 


Most bakers covered their hard 
winter wheat flour needs for four to 
six weeks ahead the past week, with 
the majority of sales made during the 
early part of the period. Business 
finally tapered off sharply at the end 
The volume totaled a little more than 
5 million ewt 

Sales of hard flour 


winter wheat 


——_ 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











of capacity 
previous 


last week averaged 542% 
compared with 80% in the 
week and 26% a year ago 

All of the major chain bakers and 
most independents were active during 
the week and aggregate bookings av- 
eraged about five weeks’ needs of the 
baking industry. A number of 
individual sales were made, and it ap- 
peared that baker took 
on some flour however 
went the full 120 days 


large 


almost every 

Only a few 
It now appears that this will con- 
clude flour buying for a month or so 
Bakers probably can be expected to 
buy again in quantity in mid-August 
unless some unusual market action in 
stimulates a different 
view of the wheat trends. Bakers have 
had to pay more for their flow 
than a year ago, basically 
considerably higher 


the meantime 


because 
wheat prices are 


so tar this season 


There seems to be 
bread 
ile in the next few 


little hope ot 
any wide 
months, so buy 
about 
would 


price advances on 

bound to be cautious 

flour at that 

drop in their net earnings 
' 


particularly since other costs also are 


eT ire 
booking prices 


cinen a 


ending to rise 
On the other millers are look 
at higher Wheat is av 
ring about S¢ bu. higher than a 
il igo. Wage rates 
MARKET SUMMARIES 


hand 


costs, too 


recently were 





Light Receipts, Prospects of New Crop 


Shortage Keep Durum, Semolina Strong 


OB pene and semolina prices re- 
mained unchanged throughout 
the seven-day period ending July 27 
sustained by widespread belief that 
there will be a shortage of supplies 
from the new crop soon to be har 
Semolina buying was almost 


sales, too, at 


vested 
non-existent, with p.d.s 
the lowest point in weeks 

With sufficient supplies on 
to draw until the new crop appears 
manufacturers of macaroni: and 
noodle products were reluctant to bus 
into the market 

Receipts at Minneapolis 
week amounted to 107 cars of durun 
hardly half the amount 1 
sustain the five-day production sched 
ules being maintained by the durum 
mills 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 101% of five-day 


which 


for the 


necessary 


compared with 95 
week and 97 


ling capacity 


previous a veal 


on durum wheat 
apolis Ju ”’4 were 


smber 
ymber 
3 amber 


du m or bette 


2 durum or bette 
3 durum or bette 2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
products output of mills report 
Northweste Miller 


week 


July 28, 1959 


Light Production, 
Steady Call Keep 
Millfeeds Strong 


Pewee flour mill running 
A time and a fairly steady demand 
for the light offerings made available 


kept millfeed strong in the 
seven-day period ending July 27 


prices 


Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
Buffalo representing 75° of 
flour milling 
reported 


and at 
the combined 
of those areas, production 
of 48.644 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,370 tons 
in the previous week and 47,863 tons 
yeal 


cap icities 


in the corresponding week of a 
ago 

Minneapolis: Buying was light and 
scattered most of last week, with a 
mild spurt in bulk middlings occur 
ring at the close of the period July 27 
continued good 


gained 


ted dog demand 
throughout the period 
50¢ to $1 despite the lack of aggres 
sive ordering, mainly due to light flour 
mill production and a lack of supplies 


Prices 


Some mills were offering to ship for 
the week of Aug. 3 others not 
until Aug. 10 
Quotations July 24 
$33.50434.50. standard 
$36.50 @ 37.50, red 
bran $30 @ 30.50, middlin 


and 


bran 
middlings 
$50@51: bulk 


s $314 33 


Sacked 
dog 


Kansas City: Fair demand prevails 
particularly for feeds, which 
are in rather tight supply and hard t 
buy. Bulk middlings are a 
freely available and business has been 
brisk at firm prices. Mill 
were slower in the past week 
accounts for the tighter supply pic 
ture 


sacke d 
little more 
operations 


which 


Quotations July 27, ¢ 
Citv: Bran $30.504 31.25 


Kansas 
shorts $39 


irlots 


39.75, sacked; bran $274 27.75 
middlings $30.50 4 31.25 


shorts 
$32.50 G 33.25 
bulk 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed was in excel- 
demand last week, with supplies 
tight 
for immediate shipment 


ient 


very none available 


some 


and almost 


were buyers instead of sellers. Quota- 
tions July 24, burlap Bran 
' 
t 


8: bulk middlin 


$40.50 
ray shorts §$ S40 
delivered Tex points; 50¢ 
on bran and $2 higher on 
aq with 


common 
highet 
shorts and middlins compare 
prices the previous week 
St. Louis: The demand for 
feeds w moderate at be 
0¢ to $2.25 higher. The eall 
> Was only fair but ifficient 
up the sizeable offerings 


it the n 


Buyers had difficulty finding « 
sacked offerin of shorts to f 
iccounting for tl 
te of the moder 
Sacked bran uppiles 


Althouch forn 


ous week, the 


1 whe 
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Tight Supply Picture Lends 
Strength to Wheat Futures 


b fper ed futures displayed con- 
siderable strength in the 
seven-day period ending July 
largely the result of continued tight- 
ness of supplies in the Southwest and 
the prospect of a lighter outturn in 
the spring wheat area because of 
drouth and sparse yields 

Closing prices of wheat futures July 
27 were Chicago—September $1.90‘2, 
December $1.94%8 @ 4, March $1.98, 
May $1.96, July $1.82; Kansas City 
September $1.9042, December $1.93, 
March $1.95, July $1.934%; Minneapo- 


lis—September $2.091s, December 
$2.10%2, May $2.09%. 


Mill buying at Minneapolis, caused 
by concern over the probable lack of 
available supplies when the drouth- 
cut new crop of spring wheat comes 
market, kept futures strong all 
week, with the September contract 
finally closing July 24 1%¢ above the 
close on July 20 

Although the most recent report by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. showed 


to 


only 22 million bushels of the 1959 
crop placed under price supports 
through June, below the same date a 
year ago, there was a tightness of 


supplies which kept futures strong at 
both Chicago and Kansas City. The 
main reason appeared to be a larger 
amount of farm-stored wheat, off- 
setting the CCC report because of not 
yet being committed to government 
storage. 

The growers referendum, which ac- 
cepted another year of strict acreage 
controls, was as expected. But it did 
exert sufficient bullish pressure on fu- 
tures to hoist the contracts represent- 
ing next year’s crop at Chicago and 
Kansas City almost 1'2¢ for the week 

There was little pressure from ex- 
port buying, with Israel's purchase of 
700,000 bu. hard wheat the only major 
activity of the period. Some indication 
was given, however, that Formosa 
would be in the market this week for 
approximately 3,750,000 bu. wheat 

Cash Prices Drop 

Cash wheat prices and 
were adjusted downward sharply 
past week at Minneapolis 
amounted to 15¢ on cash wheat 
tween July 22 and 27 and 8¢ on 
miums for the same period 

Mills considered the declines as due 


premiums 
the 
Losses 
be- 
pre 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect July 27 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 16%¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1';¢ bu., Bay Port area 
l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





to pressure from high protein wheat 
which has been showing up in increas- 
ing amounts in the Southwest. Every 
new bushel of high protein hard 
wheat which shows up now may mean 
one less bushel of high protein springs 


to be sold later this year, so their 
thinking runs 
Receipts at Minneapolis for the 


week were fairly good, at 1,214 cars 
(401 cars for CCC), but not in a large 
enough quantity to cause the price de- 
pression which occurred 

At the close on July 24, No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat or No. 1 north- 
ern spring with ordinary protein 
traded at 1¢ under the basic Septem- 


ber future to l¢ over; 11% protein 
was l¢ under to l¢ over; 12% was 
19@6¢ over; 13% was 9@13¢ over: 
14% was 15@19¢ over; 15% was 18@ 
22¢ over; 16° was 25@30¢ over and 
wheat of 17% protein was 33@38¢ 
over. 

The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 


last week was 13.28%, compared with 
14.03% for the comparable week of 
last year 

The approximate range of 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 24 
shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


cash 


is 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary $2.07% @2.09% 
i Protein 2.07% @2.09% 
2% Protein 2.09% @2.14% 
3 Protein 2.17% @2.21% 
14 Protein 2.23% @2.27% 
5 Protein 2.26% @2.30% 
6 Protein 2.33% @2.38% 
17 Protein 2.41% @2 44% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium for No. | heavy 
ne cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib 
To arrive div. pt. basis | ONS or | NS 
new crop 58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein 
$2.11% 13% proteir 2.15% 14° protein 
$2.19 15° protein $2.23% 16% protein 


Cash Prices Strong 
The Kansas City cash market con- 
tinued strong in the lower qualities of 


wheat in the past week, while in the 
better protein areas the market 
seemed to be balanced on a steady 
basis. Cash premiums were up 14 
l's¢ on ordinary and low protein 
grain, taking into account the switch 


from the July to September futures 
basis 

Trading in wheat was active and 
included some big purchases by mills 
from interior cooperative grain mer- 


chandisers 

A number of large 
for shipment 
months at buyers 


lots were booked 
the next five 
option, following 


ove! 


the substantial sales of flour made to 
bakers early last week. Most mills 
probably still are short cash wheat 
but the deficit has been much reduced 
n the past week 

Trading at Kansas City was limited 
by the relatively small amount of 
offerings rather than by any shortage 
of buying interest. Most milling type 


grain was readily taken 
However 
based on a 


there was some reselling 
influx of shipments 
than mills and elevators could unload 
but these track cars seemed to move 
without difficulty. Rece 
City were not 
1.300 cars last 


a week I 


laste! 


at Kansas 
amounting to 
compared with 


and 2,522 a 


pts 
large 
week, 
«,1 yrevious 
yeal igo 


Cash premiums on July 27 were 


quoted at 112 73¢ over the September 
option for ordinary wheat and 3@6¢ 
over for 11.50% protein. Twelve per- 


cent protein wheat brought 6@18¢ 
5 10 @ 22¢ 


ove! 12.50% 84@20¢, 13 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
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mills in the U.S. expressed percentages 
July 19-26 *Previous July 20-27 July 21-28 July 23-30 
1959 week 958 957 1956 
Northwest 684,025 648,169 656,938 666,892 666,12 
Southwest 385 664 1,440,975 303,044 1,126,775 1,265,697 
Buffalo 508.17 $27,153 576.455 547,599 584 828 
Centra 593,048 623,83) 576,600 510,637 534,117 
Pacif 425,832 421,785 269,212 312,655 306,894 
Totals 3,596,740 3,661,913 3,382,249 3,164,558 3,357,663 
Percentage of total U.S tput 79.2 79.2 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. product 4.541.338 3,623,628 
Accumulated total this month 6.083.152 541 B14 
"Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 
y 19-26, Previous July 20-27, July 21-28, July 23-30 July 26, July 2 
959 week 1958 1957 1956 1959 1958 
Northwest 94 07 95 100 7) 2,276.66! 2,319.68 
Southwest 07 00 85 95 5.079.617 4,856,650 
Buffalo 03 07 8 5 27 813,260 2,006,478 
Central and SE 92 97 97 90 94 2,067,059 1,836,613 
Pacif bast 9 90 83 88 87 486,335 1,100,371 
Tot 99 ! 00 94 99 722.932 12.119.993 
NORTHWEST Previous week 068.800 *1,168,726 109 
Minneapolis Year ago 1,020,950 1,047,923 103 
Two years ago 032.000 899.777 87 
5-day week Flo La Five-year average 97 
apacity D tivity Ten-yea sverage 95 
July 19-26 231,000 2 84 “Revised 
Previous week 231.000 *177.628 17 BUFFALO 
ve 9 23! 000 2 7,44 94 5-day week Flour % a 
wo Years ag 23 0 213 90 
capacity output tivity 
Five-year average 90 
Ten-vea erage 8 July 19-26 493,500 508,171 103 
ilcatendl Previous week 493,500 °%527.153 107 
Year ago 487,500 576.455 118 
Princig terior mills Minnesota ud Two years ag 475,000 547,599 115 
ng Duluth St Pau North Dakota Montana Five-year average 107 
and wa Ten-yea average 105 
5-day week Flour % a "Revised 
spe ty Ou put tiv ty 
T 
July 19-26 494.500 409 3463 ee CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Pre week 4945 "470.54 Vk: Mills hie s, Oh Michigan, Wisconsir 
Ye 9 456.90 439.497 96 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Tw years ag 430.50 453,775 105 Virg », Georgia and eastern Missour 
Five-ye erage 95 
Ten-veer erage 90 5-day week Flour a 
*Rey spacity output tivity 
July 9-26 643,750 593,048 92 
SOUTHWEST Previous week 643,750 "623,83! 97 
Kansos City Year ago $92.25 576,600 97 
. Two years ago 570,250 510,637 90 
S-day week Flour ° 8 5 
walle = dee wns eivit ve-yea average 88 
af y pu very Ten-yea average 84 
Ju 9-26 221,750 242,884 109 *Revised 
Pre week 221.75 *272,249 12 
Ye 281,750 255,12 9 PACIFIC COAST 
Tw e 3 287,50 226,998 19 
Sive verage 99 Principal Mills the Pacific Coast 
Ten-y verage 9 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
*Re ed 
5-day week Flour % 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas apacity output tivity 
City (including Wichita and Salina) July 19-26 466 500 425,832 91 
cd c s Previous week 466 500 "421,785 90 
a ~snll : Year ag 323,000 269.212 83 
ppecny hpi i Two yeers ag 215, 00¢ 312,655 145 
26 068,000 42,780 06 *Revised 
1 110@24¢ and 14 12@26¢ Exporters are working on old sales 
( September wheat closed July 27 New wheat business has started out 
at ip for the week, at $1.90! slow this season. More interest has 
ipproximate wince of cash been shown in barley than wheat 
- price it Kansas Citv Julv 24 Formosa will be in the market for two 
wn in the accompanying table cargoes for August shipment. this 
week and ilso, for tenders on two 
N Dark H $1.90'/2@2.23 . 
N peat a 89'/,@2 23 cargoes monthly for Septembe 
N Dark os 87'/2@2.2! through December. Otherwise, export 
p 4 Dark M4 83 '@2.19 
, “wd 90 @1.92 inquiries were slow. Harvesting 
N Re 89 @!.92 well under way under hot weathe: 
N Re 68 @!9 
N Re 87 @!.90 conditions, but about 10 days to tw 
' . ek ater th: P _ 
At } Worth. No. 1 hard winte1 weeks later than usual in most sec 
" vas sé neg July 27 at $2.244% tions 
ered Texas common points ee er ee 
\ u f was being offered HARBOR PLAN APPROVED 
f t of 13 rrotein and 4¢ for . , ain aa , 
14 I ’ MADISON, WIS The Wisconsin 
f t tein xporters were : 
ch Assembly has concurred in a Senate 
$2.10 Gulf basis. Demand was ‘ 
‘ ‘ bill to create a commission whicl 
exm W Ca 
<nort wheat sales out of the Pa would meet with a similar commis 
Northwest continued quiet last Sion from Minnesota to work for 
vith onlv one cargo of white establishment of a joint port author 
Japan for September shipment ity for the Duluth-Superior harbor 
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Gerald S. Kennedy Reports: 
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Russians Uncooperative at Fair; 


Request for Mill Visit Refused, 
High Praise for Mr. Nixon 


MINNEAPOLIS — Returning 
home after a five-day stay in Mos- 
cow, Gerald 8S. Kennedy, chairman 
of the board, General Mills, Inc., 
described himself as an “angry 
man.” Object of his ire was Rus- 
sia’s Nikita Khrushchev whom he 
described as nothing more than a 
“bar-room brawler” and a “ham 
actor.” He commented: “I think it 
is a disgrace that any nation could 
have a leader of that sort.” 


Mr. Kennedy, accompanied by Nate 
Crabtree, GMI’s director of public 
services, visited Moscow in connec- 
tion with the American National Ex- 


Khrushchev is nothing more than 
a bar-room brawler, a ham actor 


hibition which was opened last week 
by Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
GMI has cooperated with General 
Foods Corp. and RCA Whirlpool in 
setting up an exhibition of U.S 
at the fair with a model kitchen 


foods 


Distribution Banned 

A irge variety of mixes, 
cookies and refrigerated products was 
included in the GMI contribution 
Foods showed fruit and veg- 
etable products, juice concentrates, 
poultry and fish. The intention was 
to distribute samples to Russian visi- 
tors to the fair, but the USSR author 
ities prohibited the plan on the 
t might be caused, 

interest in the 
in-type 


cake 


General 


grounds that a ri 
such would 
high st 


foods 


Ameri 


Mr. Kennedy saw some samples ot 
Russian flow ducts and 
them as “poor.” So that the Russians 
could sample American \ 
rangements were 1 1 gri\ 
to the 
would be sold to « 

GMI and the ot 

participating f it 
the U nm 

Two representat 
Marylee Duehring, super\ of prod 
uct counselors in the home service 
department of GMI, and Barbara 
Sampson, home economist 


classed 


irieties, ar- 
them 
fair’s cafe they 
firms 
are the 
invitation of 


firms 


Birds Eye division of General Foods, 
are giving demonstrations in a spe- 
cially designed Whirlpool! kitchen 
The Russian authorities had promised 
the assistance of five bilingual Rus- 
sian girls, but subsequently refused 
to make them available, without giv- 
ing any explanation. This was one of 
the reasons which caused Mr. Ken- 
nedy to “The Russian govern- 
ment has violated every part of its 
agreement on the exhibition.” 


say: 


Two embassies in Moscow, the 
British and Pakistani, provided last 
minute assistance to insure that the 
demonstrations could be given, he re- 
ported 
other instances of lack of 
Mr. Kennedy said that 
no hot water was available in the 
kitchen until the last minute while 
exhibitors were refused more space 
though plenty was available and the 
services of workmen to move heavy 
equipment. He summed up the situa- 
tion by saying, “They were unco- 
operative.” 


Mill Visit Refused 


While in Moscow, Mr. Kennedy had 
hoped to visit the recently opened 
flour mill which has a reported ca- 
pacity of 40,000 cwt. a day. Two 
weeks before leaving the U.S. he 
wrote to the Russian authorities ask- 
ing for permission to visit. Receiving 
no reply, he made application to In- 
tourist, the official guide organiza- 
tion, on arrival in Moscow, but re- 
ceived a polite note on the day of 
departure saying that the technical 
personnel concerned were unavailable 
and that, in consequence, he could 
not be shown the mill 


Citing 
cooperation, 


Another example of the roadblocks 
erected by the Russians, cited by Mr 
Kennedy, concerned tickets for the 
exhibition. Vice President Nixon 
asked for 250—-and was given only 
18 up to the time of Mr. Kennedy's 
departure. Though there is a big de- 
mand for tickets, he found that they 
were being doled out through the 
Communist party and he suspected 
an attempt to keep the attendance 


ys 


They refused to let me 
their new mill in Moscow 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE NEWS—tThe first U.S. businessman to return from 
the Moscow American Exhibition, Gerald S. Kennedy, chairman of the board, 
General Mills, Inc., faced a barrage of newspaper, radio and television re- 
porters in New York and Minneapolis. He is pictured here at his Minneapolis 


news conference on July 26. 


probably to insure that at- 
tendance was no greater than that 
recorded at the current Russian ex- 
hibition in New York 

Mr. Kennedy feels, despite all the 


down, 


The Russian authorities were 


uncooperative 


that the American exhibi- 

in Moscow is accomplishing its 
purpose. He stated: “It 
America as it is, not as we 
like it to be.” Mr. Khrushchev had 
scoffed at the exhibits, saying they 
were not typical of America, but this 
opinion was contradicted by Mr. Ken- 
nedy. He said the kitchen, for in- 
was comparable to one found 
suburban home in the 


problems, 


portrays 
would 


Stance 
1 modern 
US 
The Russian exhibition in New 
York, on the other hand, portrayed 
Russia as the Communists would like 
t to be, he asserted 
that he was 
expert on Russia, 
five days in the country, 
confessed that what he saw 
in eye-opener after all the boast- 
lead rs. He was un 
impressed by the quality of industrial 
workmanship he saw in Moscow and 
declared: “I have no illusions about 
Soviet but if what I saw rep- 
resents the best they have, I am not 
afraid of their ability to beat us in 
race We engage in.” And 


Kennedy stressed 
posing as an 
‘r only 
but he 
was 


ing by Russian 


powel 


any sort af 


he does not think there will be a war 

But he agreed that the Russian 
people are living better than they 
have ever lived before. They know no 
better, however, and reacted favor 
ably to Premier Khrushchev’s political 
byplay when he met the crowds. The 
Russian man-in-the-street impressed 
Mr. Kennedy—but he believes that 
they are badly led 

Mr. Kennedy was an eye and eat 
witness of the widely reported en- 
counter between Vice President Nix 
on and Premier Khrushchev in the 
kitchen. He had neve1 
prouder of anything in his life than 
he was of the Vice President's 
duct. He behaved gentleman 
and tried to parry lead- 
remarks. “But,”” said Mr. Ken- 
nedy, “you could see he was getting 
angry. Then he let Khrushchev have 
it right between the eyes. By the time 
it was over, Khrushchev, not Nixon, 
hanging on the ropes.” 

When they came out of the model 
kitchen, he recounted, the Soviet 
leader was flushed and stomping—‘‘as 
mad as I have ever seen anyone.” 

There is no doubt in Mr. Kennedy's 
mind that the Russian authorities are 
trying to de-emphasize the American 
exhibit 


said he heen 
con- 
like a 
the Russian 


er’s 


was 


I was never prouder of anything 
in my life than I was of the Vice 
President's conduct then he 
let Khrushchev have it right be- 


tween the eyes 
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Smith-Douglass 
cuts bag costs 


with WONDERWALEL® 










SMITH-DouGLass 


oe eae So Ks 






os 


Won DERWALL 
Bet-bag x al 














Another major user of multiwall bags, the Smith- 

Douglass Co., Inc., of Norfolk, Va., has reduced bag — TheWonprRWALLis made with Kraftsman Clupak* 
costs with WONDERWALL, the tougher, cost-cutting paper. Its patented, built-in stretch resists impact 
new multiwall. and greatly increases toughness. 

See how the tougher, stronger WONDERWALL can 


The Company’s nine plants are strategically lo- 
— P sf y cut your bag costs—and reduce bag breakage, too. 


cated in the Southeast, Midwest and Southwest, ae Just write Multiwall Bag Division, West Virginia 
ducing substantial quantities of fertilizer, nitrogen and Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
P.O;, the latter for use as a phosphorus feed supple- — York 17, N. Y. 

ment as well as for mixed fertilizer. *Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper, manufac- 

“Because the WONDERWALL is so much tougher,” — ‘ured under its authority. 

states James A. Monroe, (pictured above) Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Operations, “‘we were able to lower 
our multiwall bag paper basis weight by 30 lbs.—from 
220# to 190#, and secure a saving of $3.50 per thou- 
sand. Breakage was reduced, too.” 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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Position of Commodity Credit Corp. on H.R. 7983 


Statement by Clarence D. Palmby, Vice President, CCC 


“We think that a legislative determination that 
all barter is good or that barter must have pri- 
ority over Title I transactions is not to the ad- 
vantage of the American government or any 


T HE barter program is, I believe, 
one of the most controversial 
activities of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. It is a very difficult pro- 
administer. Few people are 
about the barter program. 
vigorously oppose it, or 
advocate it. Its 
those who 


vram to 
neutral 
They either 
they vigorously 
trongest advocates are 
own foreign mines and smelters, or 
who are in the business of importing 
ores, Its strongest op- 
ponents are found in the ranks of 
those who are in the business of ex- 
porting American agricultural com- 
and who believe that barter 
normal export busi- 


minerals and 


modities, 
is replacing our 
ness 

There is no possibility of developing 
i barter program that will be satis 
factory to all concerned. The depart- 
ment would like to continue with the 
legislative provisions that have been 
in effect for the past year. That 
would permit a continuation of the 
current barter program with such 
changes as we find necessary to elim- 


of its citizens .. .”’ 


inate undesirable conditions as they 
develop. In the past year the dollar 
volume of barter agreements has 
been about $150,000,000 

The department recommends that 
those provisions which would change 
the barter program be eliminated 
from H.R. 7983. 


Major Changes 

Eight major changes are proposed 
in H.R. 7983 with respect to barter 
provisions of the act. 


Barter transactions shall have 
specific priority 


foreign currencies. 


over sales for 


2 Sales for foreign currencies shall 
be made only and to the extent 
that the secretary determines that 
the countries cannot meet their re- 
quirements through barter. 


3 The provision limiting barters to 
~" materials of which the U.S 
not domestically produce its require- 
ments is eliminated. In other words 
we would barter for items for which 


does 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y 








To insure uniformity 





hi 
service 


Or receive better 








You can’t buy a better flour 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


we produce more than our domestic 
requirements 

Responsibility for determining the 

materials to be acquired by bar- 
ter would be placed on the secretary 
of agriculture rather than on the 
President of the U.S. 

The authority for the 

to take reasonable precautions to 
safeguard usual marketings and to 
assure that barters will not unduly 
disrupt world prices of agricultural 
commodities is eliminated 


secretary 


6. The authority for the secretary 
to take precautions to assure that 
barter will not replace cash sales for 
dollars is eliminated 
7 The directive to the secretary to 
z cooperate with other exporting 
countries to preserve normal patterns 
ff commercial trade with respect to 
commodities covered by international 


agreements is eliminated 


& The secretary is directed to en- 

deavor to barter at a rate of not 
less than $350,000,000 for each fiscal 
year 


We strongly oppose these changes 
In our opinion they would be an un- 
necessary burden on the taxpayer, 
would be detrimental to our foreign 
relations, and would not be helpful to 
the American farmer 


Dollars More Desirable 

Sales for foreign currencies which 
do not displace sales for dollars are 
in our opinion, far more desirable 
from the standpoint of the farmer 
than barter transactions which mere- 
ly replace dollar sales. The one repre- 
sents additional exports and the other 
does not 

Three of these provisions we _ be- 
lieve would have an adverse effect on 
uur foreign relations. They are the 
that provide that barter shall 
have specific priority over sales for 
foreign currencies, and that sales for 
foreign currencies shall be made only 
to the extent the secretary deter- 
mines that the country in question 
cannot meet its requirements through 
barter, and the provision which elim- 
the directive to the secretary 
to cooperate with other exporting 
countries to preserve normal patterns 
f commercial trade with respect to 
commodities covered by international 
igreements. We feel that generally 
for foreign currencies have 
value to all concerned 


ones 


inates 


ul Sales 
been of 
Such sales have been made to coun- 
tries such as India, Turkey and Spain 
that produce some strategic materi- 
als that are sold through commercial 
and provide the exchange 
for these countries to make non-agri- 
il purchases. If we were to at- 
pt to require that their entire 
output of strategic materials would 
have to be bartered to the U.S. for 
agricultural commodities before they 
could make any purchases of agri- 
cultural commodities from us for for- 
ign currencies that would be a sure 
death for Title I transactions under 
Public Law 480. The economies of 


channels 


cultur 


these countries, in our judgment 
could not continue to function in their 
present manner, and it would require 
nationalization of the output of mines 
and smelters if these items were to 
be used solely for barter. 

temoval of the directive to cooper- 
ate with other exporting countries to 
preserve normal patterns of commer 
trade with respect to commodi 
covered by international agre« 
ments would be effective primarily 
with respect to wheat as the com 
modity involved and Canada 
country most concerned. We 
recommend that the state 
ment be heard if further c 
tion is to be given to these particular 
provisions 


Not the Case 


The provision which would remove 


cial 
ties 


depat t 
msidera- 


the safeguards against replacing not 


mal sales for dollars by barter and 


set up a barter goal of not less than 


$350 million for each fiscal vear is 


apparently based on the assumption 
that all barter is good, and the larger 
the program the better. Our experi- 
ence indicates that this is not the 
case at all. One argument which we 
often hear advanced by advocates of 
an expanded barter program, which 
is fallacious, is that a barter program 
is desirable because it exports 
modities that otherwise would 
and have to be thrown away. Actual- 
ly, there is very little spoilage and 
wastage of CCC inventories at th 
present time. Whenever we find grain 
in danger of going out of condition or 
to be “non-storable,”’ we are author- 
ized to sell such grain under in ex 
ception to the legislation 
vents sale of CCC inventories 
domestic market at thar 
of support plus carrying char 
in this connection it should 
ed out that more than 40 
exports under barter 
cent months has been in the 
cotton, which is not I 


com- 


spoil 


which 
’ 
i@SS 


} 
t 


contrac 


normally 
to serious deterioration even 
stored for lengthy periods of tim 


It is admitted, of 
barter program is 


that 


course 
very beneficial to 
owners of foreign mines and smelters 
and the 
The U.S. barter 
provides an_ additional 
buys up materials which other- 


importers of the products 
definitely 
outlet for 


program 


them 
wise might depress world markets, and 
to a limited extent, provides world 
price support for strategic m 
On the other hand, an uncontrolled 
barter program 
substantially 
American 
products 


iterials 
does not provide a 
market for the 
farmer. The 
are exported 
unlike the 


are not 1sSo- 


larger 
agricultural 
which unde! 
the barter program, min- 
erals we are importing, 
lated from the 
in fact, our agricultural products are 
sold through the commercial markets 
in most the 
consumers who already have the hab- 
it of buying American agricultural 
commodities. In many 
consumers are not even aware of the 


commercial market 


cases to same foreign 


cases these 
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fact that the agricultural commodi- 
ties they buy have ever been involved 
in any barter transaction. They eat 
no more than they would without the 
barter program, and the big differ- 
ence is that the dollars which they 
pay for these commodities instead of 
coming to the U.S. government go 
elsewhere. We wonder how much in- 
terest the materials companies would 
have in barter if we had the right to 
sell their materials in the commercial! 
market in the same way that they 
sell agricultural commodities 

Although we have operated the 
barter program in the past year in an 
etfort to maximize its benefits and 
minimize its disadvantages, it is easy 
to find illustrations of specific cases 
in which the barter program has 
caused world prices to fall so that 
we are receiving less not only for our 
agricultural commodities which move 
under barter, but also for those which 
are sold for cash. A short time ago we 
entered into a barter contract which 
involved the export of barley to the 
U.K. in exchange for astrategic mate- 
rial. Shortly thereafter the market 
for barley in the U.K. fell. We found 
the barter contractor was selling bar- 
ley at from what we estimated 24 to 
15,¢ bu. under the cost of the barley 
to him. The margin to cover this loss 
have been obtained from the 
strategic materials side of the trans- 
action. In any event, this fall in prices 
meant that to remain competitive in 
the U.K. market we had to increase 
our rates under the payment-in-kind 
program to all American barley ex- 
ports. The cutrate on this barley mov- 
ing under the barter program ex- 
tended across the board to all of our 
other sales of feed grains in the U.K 
We have even found that rumors of 
an impending barter transaction are 
sufficient to cause foreign markets 
to dry up or prices to fall 


must 


Illustration Given 

A clear illustration of the displace- 
ment of cash sales by barter was af- 
forded in the case of Union of South 
Africa. Last October that 
sent Dr. A. W. O. Bock, manager, 
Wheat Industry Control Board, to 
Canada and the U.S. to buy wheat 
He made his purchases in Canada for 


country 


cash and came to the U.S. with the 
intention of doing the same 
While he was here n 
South Africa 


to the government of South 


thing 
lining interests in 
made representations 


frica 





that since the U.S. had bartered 
wheat for minerals with other coun- 
tries, it should do the same for South 
Africa, and thus help out South Af- 
rican mining interests. As a result Dr 
Bock received instructions from his 
government not to proceed with the 
purchase of American wheat for dol- 
lars. Subsequent to that time, in or- 
der to keep from losing this business 
altogether, we have entered into bar- 
ter contracts involving the export of 
some $4', million worth of wheat 
to South Africa and the import of 
minerals having the same value. If we 
had had no barter program we would 
have received dollars for this wheat 
ind our national debt would be some 
$4'2 million less than it is today 
However, because of the barter pro- 
zram we lost the sale for dollars and 
have instead some $4'2 worth of ma- 
terials which were deter- 
mined to be needed in our national 


none ofl 


stockpile and which, accordingly, are 
now resting in the _ supplemental 
stockpile and are in excess of our 
foreseeable needs 

We have in our files numerous let- 
ters from cotton exporters complain- 
ing that barter transactions have in- 
terfered with their normal exports 
for dollars. Perhaps some of the com- 
plaints are not warranted, but in any 
event this has caused enough concern 
among cotton exporters to cause the 
American Cotton Council at its last 
annual meeting to adopt a resolution 
as follows 


‘That the 
discontinuation of the barter pro- 


council recommend 
gram for cotton because of heavy 
expense entailed and the fact that 
it largely interferes with sales for 
dollars and other sales programs 
and creates price uncertainty and 
demoralizes markets 

Turning from the _ difficulties 
caused cotton exporters back to the 
field of grain exports I would like to 
quote from a delivered on 
] t 


ne 30, 1959, before the conference 


spec h 


international 


Robert Diercks, vice 


on U.S. economy and 
relations by H 
president of one of our largest grain 
exporters (Cargill, Inc.). In quoting 
from this speech I wish to be under- 
stood that I do not necessarily agree 
to everything I am quoting, but I do 
think it 
those engaged in the handling, proc 


points up the fears which 


essing and merchandising of 


rains 
have of the barter program 
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barte! is possessed of tered grain has invaded cash mar- 
the political advantages I men kets serviced by ourselves and 
tioned earlier. Taxpayers are told friendly grain-producing nations 


mr hea } vy . > - 
ve have grain we want to get rid but, they will say, government to 


) esc ‘proof « 
f and other nations have metais day requires ‘proof of additionality 
led t that is, proof that the barter will 
needet 0 
. be ‘in addition to’ rather than ‘in 


tockpiles t > iad 
SUCRE I stead of, before it grants contract 


idustrial diamonds, etc 


supply our strategic 
then seems reasonable that a sin approva 
ple ‘swap’ will serve both nee > } 

i . eeds But additionality, in my opinion 
eave everyone happy and cause all 


i cannot be 
ings to work out 


cannot be proved It 


" proved because it does not exist 

“But, at the risk of defacing this 
beautifully simple picture, I main 
tain that it all works out about as 


disadvantageously to domestic and Strategic stockpile and a barter is 


Assume, for example, that France 


has ferro-chrome admissible to our 


world economies as can be imag- irranged to exchange U.S SOS 


ned. Barter, to all intents and pu beans. The question of additionality 
poses is vyovernment-to-govern is answered by a statement from 
nent trading in pure form. It could the French importer that he will 


ot be further removed from free accept an offer of soybeans from 
f 


nd competitive trading by com Manchuria the barter is not ap 


mercial interests. As a technique it proved. We call this sufficient 
is, InN my opinion, a throwback to prool and the contract is under- 
the national mercantilism of two taken. But what becomes of the 
and three hundred years ago Manchurian beans? They do not 

I've described how barter LIKE dis ippeal hey are not magical M 
iny export from government stocks removed from the scene. Instead 
ilone, bypasses both the workings they will be offered to Holland, or 
of the private trade and the mat West Germany or Belgium, o1 
ket place of the farmer Export some Kae customer of the free 
it firms do play a role in locat world, and they will be offered at 


ing and setting up workable bartet 1 price sufficiently attractive to be 
contract nd in accomplishing fin id, in competition with sales by 
Olltite > afi Hh « ‘ AESTILELE bitl . 


il dockside loadings, but the rol Serves 

slight and the privilege painful If the present legislative provisions 
Mv own firm. like manv others with respect to barter are left un 
participates in barter only becaust cl ed, and that is what we recom 


In this instance 





ve feel we must mend, we will do the best job that 
tur business is exportir rain, and we cal 
e could not survive for long if we 

— 
refused exporting opportunities 
however distasteful they may be 66 7 ” 
But these opportunities are frus Hunter’s CREAM 
trating and destructive, not only 


co Us Out to every entenageore The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 








vay of gett rid of a bushel of 
in and acquiri 1 pound of tin that for more than eighty vears 
I hope I never learn it has stood at the very top of the 
Yet some will tell you that fine quality list 
} ter results in greater total ex 
ti saath roar Ba cnmbiogzcon The H Milling C 
vies. Thay afieadt that in yone seat e Hunter Milling Uo. 
this micht t have been so. fol Wellington, Kansas 
tless examples show that b 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * ya": 


Villers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 




















OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


| Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


™ Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 


Sim BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 











J. P. BURRUS, presioent 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN + FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. a « c. mor. 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 








AM appearing here today as the 
| chairman and spokesman for the 
Marketing 
group which 
recognized consult- 
representing the U.S. com- 
mercial grain trade to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commodity 
Credit Corp. The members of this com- 
selected by the follow- 
The National Grain 
Council, the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives, the 
National Federation of Cash Grain 
Commission Merchants Associations, 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, the 
Chicago Board of Trade, the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, the North Amer- 
ican Grain Export Assn. and the Ter- 
ator Grain Merchants Assn 
and their mem- 
markets rep- 
grain market- 
and distribu- 


Committee, a nine 
served in 


Grain 
member has 
recent 


ing body 


years as a 


mittee were 
ing organizations 


Trade 


minal Ele, 
These organizations 
ber organizations and 
all segments of 
handling 


resent 
Ing storage, 
tion 

We intend, in expressions be- 
fore this committee, to describe brief- 
ly the functions of the commercial 
grain trade, to sketch the mechanics 
which U.S. grain is now ex- 
and to analyze the use of bar- 
international grain trading, 
been used in the past 
is contemplated in H.R 
9139, H.R. 6410 and H.R 
consideration by this 


out 


under 
ported 
ter in 
both as it has 
its use 
H.R 
under 


ind a 
7983 
6552 
committee 

As spokesmen for a major U.S. in- 
dustry engaged in the’ purchasing 
handling and merchandis- 
ing of grains, our first 
with the 


processing 


interest nec- 


‘ssarily is commercial im- 
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Grain Industry’s Opposition to All-Out Barter 


Statement of Grain Marketing Committee 
By Carl C. Farrington 


“The proposed amendment . . . would multiply 
an already undesirable program.” 


trade rather 
their 


Our greatest 


pact of US 
than with significance as 
litical tools knowledge 
is of the procurement of grain in the 
countryside, its movement to termi- 
nal collection points, its conditioning 
and storage while awaiting consumer 
demand, its value as established by 
trading in cash and futures markets, 
its dependence on skilled grain mer- 
chants and experienced transporta- 
tion experts for low-cost and efficient 
movement, and finally its sale by the 
grain trade to one or another of 
thousands of domestic or foreign con- 
sumers or processors 


programs 


po- 


Our industry must, for purely com- 
petitive reasons, maintain the closest 
possible contact with the American 
farmer, keeping abreast of changing 
trends in production, levels of farm 
income, movements to diversify or 
specialize, swings from production of 
one crop to another, availability and 
acceptance of improved seeds, ferti- 
lizers, machinery and so forth 

In the same way and for the same 
reasons the grain trade is knowledge- 
able of the requirements of domestic 
consumers and the markets and mar- 
ket potentials in foreign countries 
Thus we feel we are well equipped to 
speak of the significance of any par- 
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Be Proud of Your Job 
as we are of 


Ours, 
for 


BREAD 
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IN THE 
HEART OF 


KANSAS 


KANSAS / 
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 g 
ue 
8500 CWTS DAILY 
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legislation to any part of 


economy. 


ticular 
total grain 


Ideal Situation 


The ideal international trading sit- 
uation 1s, In our opinion, one of com- 
pletely free interchange in which the 
sellers sell and the buyers buy inde- 
pendently in large volume, and each 
according to his need. It is also a 
situation in which there is no partici- 
pation or interference whatever by 
rovernment. We recognize, however, 
that under our present crop support 
program this is impossible in the 
DBA BBD DPD PPP 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Farring- 
ton is vice president and manager of 
the grain division of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis. 


BBB I IIIT ST 


trading of grains for most domestic 
rrain prices are supported well above 
prices in world markets. When prices 
here at home fall below government 
loan levels, grain is not, for the most 
part, sold in the free market but in- 
stead is defaulted to the government 
If any particular grain, the price of 
which is held world levels by 
government price supports, 1s to be 
exported, it must be offered at a re- 
duced price competitive with similar 
grain from other countries, and our 
government must the differ- 
Thus, all rules of free trade to 
the contrary, our government must 
involve itself at least to the extent 
of paying export subsidies, or taking 
in equivalent loss on its books, if so 
bushel is to leave 


above 


absorb 


ence 


much as a single 
our shores. This 
nating and destructive 
been so. Or, if undertaken with wis- 
dom and discretion—as for the most 
part it has been by Commodity Credit 
in the past few years—it can 
minimize damage to the economy and 
allow grain trading to approxi- 
at least, the free and competi- 

ideal 


egislation 


role can be domi- 
and has often 


affecting exporting of 
commodities should recogn‘ze 
government merchandising ot 
other disposal of grain is necessarily) 
in competition with private grain 
merchandising efforts which is debili- 
to the private economy, and 
should be at minimized and at 
best eliminated. If the dual aims of 
export programs are to export large 
amounts of grain and to stimulate 
ir own and the overseas economies 
these aims can best be 
mplished within the established 
elf-regulating channels of normal 
commerce. 


least 


involved, ac- 


Consideration Unrecognized 


This consideration, we are sorry to 
Say, was almost wholly unrecognized 
by US. grain export planners prior 
The goal, up to that time 
Was neither to constructively increase 

exports nor to broaden and ex- 
patterns of normal trading, but 
instead was predicated on the dispos- 
government surplus stocks by 
neling them at almost any 

» export. The advantage of this ap- 
proach is that it is simple, easy to 


t 1956 


cost 
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enough, 
now, if 


storage 


understand and, amazingly 
politically palatable. Then as 
government ownership and 
of grain surpluses is burdensome and 
costly to the taxpayer—and certain- 
ly it is—let the government sell it, 
swap it or give it away, and there's 
an end to it. Export totals can then 
be shown as proof-positive that some- 
thing is being done. No need to men- 
tion that this “something” is 
ly distorting to free marketing ma- 
chinery here at home and in numer- 
ous cases has served to estrange the 
governments and citizens of grain ex- 
porting abroad. 


gross- 


Nevertheless, prior to 1956, it was 
the case that export demand, whether 
great or small, exerted absolutely no 
stimulation on free grain markets 
within the U.S. and not only failed 
to result in higher income farm- 
but actively tended to depress 
grain prices. Farmers faced a situa- 
tion in which every bushel of grain 
exported from government stocks, n 
matter how well it looked as a sta- 
tistic, was a bushel that would not 
be exported from current farm pro- 
duction. Thus free market prices re- 
mained below the loan, and for every 
bushel exported at least one bushel 
and probably more than was 
forthwith defaulted to the 
ment and added to the grain 
pile 

At the same time, in order 
trol and direct all phases of export 
ictivity, government administrators 
deemed it necessary to bypass almost 
completely the marketing machinery 
of the commercial grain trade. The 
cost-saving efficiencies of competitive 
handling and_ transportation were 
lost. The cash and futures markets at 
grain exchanges at Chicago, Minne- 
ipolis, Kansas City and _ elsewhere 
were not utilized. The merchandising 
experts of the trade, familiar as they 
with and 
availability of low cost interior trans- 
portation, were either transferred to 
other turned out of the in- 
dustry altogether. Grain firms, in- 
stead of accomplishing the entire 
movement from countryside to for- 
eign consumer were permitted only to 
grain from government 
stocks at seaboard and, after no more 
than a slight flurry of paper-shuff 
ling, to ship it to the foreign buyer 
The necessary subsidy was not paid 
directly to anyone, but was absorbed 
by the government in the 
set for sale to exporters 
alone, that of interior 
the unnecessary cost to the U.S 


for 


ers, 


one 
govern- 


stock- 


to con- 


were overseas markets 


K ybs or 


purchase 


low price 
In one area 
rtat n 
tax 


transp 


payer Was enormous 

This 
repeat, 1s 
they are 
by most 


picture of grain 
not a picture of 
today. It is 
knowledgeable 
government that the effect of export 
exclusively from government 
harmful than benefi- 
understood, at least in 


export we 
things as 


now understood 


persons in 


ing 
more 
cial. It is also 
those circles familiar with 
operation, that there is no surer 
of perpetuating foreve1 
program than to governmen 
to take over piecemeal the various 
functions of grain handling 
them the export function——and to al- 
the appropriate private machin- 
ery to grow rusty 


L- 
STOCKS Is 


business 
way 
i costly farm 


allow t 


among 


low 


and useless 


Present Picture 


At present, though very appre« 
able quantities of grain are still be- 
ing exported from government stock- 

by far the largest part is drawn 
from the free market. The change 
which we have mentioned as begin- 


piles 
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ning in the fall of 1956, was intro- 
duced by CCC's subsidy-in-kind pro- 
gram for wheat, officially known as 
GR-345. This program was urgently 
requested by the commercial grain 
trade. When finally formulated by 
CCC it was unanimously acclaimed a 
major step toward returning wheat 
export to traditional channels 

Under the wheat export program 
grain firms, to satisfy orders from 
foreign buyers, are once again able to 
go to the countryside, bid against 
each other for free market stocks, 
pay a considerably more healthy 
price, move their purchases in the 
most economical and expeditious way 
to an exporting coast and load on 
vessels. Only at this point in the mar- 
keting chain does government come 
into the picture, to reimburse the ex- 
porter for the difference between the 
domestic price at which he buys his 
supplies and the world price at which 
he must sell them. Under the old sys- 
tem, as we have noted, the subsidy 
was “built-in” at the outset. Under 
the new, the government hands over 
to the exporter certificates called 
“scrip,” equal in value to the price 
difference and redeemable only in 
grain from government stocks. Thus 
total exports of wheat, which on an 
average is supported to one-fourth 
more than the world price, are drawn 
roughly to three-fourths from the free 
market and to one-fourth as subsidy 
from surplus stockpiles. This is a 
long way from a perfect situation 
but certainly it is an enormous im- 
provement 

toughly a year ago the subsidy in 
kind technique was embodied in a 


similar, but considerably simpler 
subsidy in kind program for the 
coarse grains, namely, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye and grain sorghums. The 
mechanics of the new program, espe 


cially in the awarding of subsidies, 
ire much less time and effort con- 
suming than those still in effect for 
wheat. Also improved is the relative 
impact of the program on the free 
market, for on an average the coarse 
grains are supported at levels less 
out of line with world markets. Thus 
the proportion drawn directly from 
the farm is greater, and the part tak- 
en from government stocks is less 
than under the wheat plan 

The enormous importance of these 
two subsidy in kind programs is 
brought home when one examines ex- 
port totals achieved before and after 








the programs were adopted. In the 
crop years of 1953-54 and 1954-55 
both years preceding the wheat pro- 
gram—we exported, respectively, 
183.6 and 227.2 millions of bushels of 
wheat. In the 1955-56 crop year, with 
the new subsidy program operating 
only during the last four months, ex- 
ports shot upward to 295.3 million 
bushels. In the three subsequent crop 
years we have never failed to exceed 
pre-subsidy totals, but have exported 
respectively, 474.9, 328 and 361 mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat. Exports of 
coarse grains, in the five crop years 
preceding their subsidy in kind pro- 
gram, were as low as 129.2 million 
bushels in 1953-54 and were never 
higher than 339.4 million bushels in 
1957-58. But in 1958-59, with the new 
program in effect, coarse grain ex- 
ports jumped to an amazing 454.5 
million bushels. It is worth noting 
that since 1956, when the successes 
of the subsidy in kind approach first 
became apparent, CCC has _ wisels 
seen fit to decrease with each passing 
year the role played in export by bar- 
ter. In 1956 some 203 million bushels 
of all grains were disposed of by the 
barter route. The following year saw 
only 196.2 million bushels bartered 
ind this total was cut even further! 
in fiscal 1958-59 to 28.6 million bush- 
els. These figures suggest that the 
less the barter, the higher the export 
record 

Though present subsidy programs 
for wheat and coarse grains have in- 
creased their flow into world com- 
merce and have brought us closer to 
a free market approximation than 
for many years, there still remains 
1 considerable amount of export that 


by-passes commercial channels al 
most entirely and is not felt at all 
in farm prices. In simplest form, it 
IS fair to Say that whatever exports 
re paid for with free dollars, dol- 


lars loaned to foreign governments 


or local currencies guaranteed under 
Title I of Public Law 480 or by the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, those exports move through 
me or the other of the subsidy in 


kind programs. In contrast, grain re 
f 


ceived as subsidy, grain bartered for 
strategic materials, grain given as 
emergency grants to foreign coun- 
tries or as donations to U.S. or Unit- 
ed Nations relief agencies grain 
shipped abroad under the CCC credit 
program, all those exports continue to 
come entirely from government 
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U.S. exporter. Our own grain com- 
panies, who if anything know less 
about strategic materials than does 
CCC, find themselves trying to or- 


anize one-way, two-way and some 


times even four- and five-way bar- 
ters that ultimately will enable them 
to export a few cargoes ofl grain 
They are able to do the business, of- 
fering the grain at considerable dis- 
count, only because of the overprice 
uur government has paid for the stra- 


egic material. Oftentimes this over 
rice may be hard to detect, but 


when we recall that many materials 


in international trade are monopolis 


ically sold and priced, and when we 


understand that any sale made to the 


S. strategic stockpile is a sale ove1 


nd above all normal expectations 


we will discern that even a bargain 
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price may contain a very large and 
very flexible margin of profit. 

We would not pretend to evaluate 
the importance of America’s strate- 
gic stockpile, or to pass judgment on 
claims that we have infinitely more 
strategic materials than we need. It is 
the case, however, that under barter 
arrangements we lump together and 
treat as two entirely separate 
commercial Thus, when pres- 
sure is great to dispose by barter of 
surplus farm commodities, pressure 
is also great to acquire strategic ma- 
terials with very little regard for real 
need. Some economists estimate that 
our present stockpile of minerals and 
other strategic and critical materials 

a stockpile valued at some 8.2 bil- 
lion dollars—-is now at least twice as 
large as it properly should be. We 
have been led to understand that we 
have enough tungsten, for example, 
to last for 26 years even at the full 
consumption level that would be re- 
quired by all-out war. If this is so, 
we have done no more than exchange 
one costly surplus for another. 


one 
needs 


Reasonable Approach 


The reasonable approach, 
lieve, is clearly to separate strategic 
materials from the problem of U.S 
grain disposal, and to consider each 
own Thus if 

decides it has par- 


we be- 


matter on its merits 


our government 
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ticular strategic needs, let it buy out- 
right whatever is necessary and 
charge the cost to the appropriate 
budget. In the same way, if Congress 
and the public decide that increased 
support of grain exports is desirable, 
let programs be devised that will be 
beneficial to the farmers’ market and 
will enable exports to move by the 
most economical means from farm to 
foreign consumer through commer- 
cial channels. Government grain 
stockpiles would be reduced in part 
by direct removal through subsidies 
and in larger part by reduction of 
annual takeover from farmers. 

It must. be thoroughly understood 
that export of any particular quanti- 
ty of grain from the free market re- 
sults in reduction of the government 
grain stockpile just as surely as if 
export came from the stockpile it- 
self. For U.S. grain production must 
be considered as a whole, with only 
two avenues available to it. It must 
either be consumed, domestically or 
by export, or it must be taken over 
by the government. If exports are 
from government stocks, greater 
amounts of grain must be acquired 
from farmers. If exports are from the 
free market, total acquisitions by 
rovernment are less. 

Examination of wheat production, 
exports and government acquisitions 
for the past six crop years supports 
this conclusion, In the two years pri- 
or to 1956, when all exports were re- 
quired to come from government 
stocks, CCC was forced to take over 
37% of total wheat production in 
1953-54 and 46% of production in 
1954-55. In the 1955-56 crop year, 
with the subsidy in kind program en- 
abling exports to come from the free 
markets, CCC acquisitions fell to 
28% In 1956-57 they amounted to 
only 15°7. In 1957-58 they were 16‘ 
And even last year, when wheat pro- 
duction rose to a record high of more 
than 14 billion bushels, CCC take- 
overs were held to only 31°. of the 
total. 


Similar Pattern 


Feed grains, despite their short 
history under a subsidy in kind pro- 
gram, appear to be showing a simi- 
lar pattern. The five crop years from 
1953-54 through 1957-58 have shown 
a steady increase in total feed grain 
production from a 4.7 billion bushels 
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export 


to more than 5.7 billion. At the same 
time, CCC’s acquisitions have in- 
creased from 427 million bushels in 
1953-54 to a whopping 868 million 
bushels in 1957-58. Feed grain pro- 
duction for the most recent crop 
year, the 1958-59 year, set an all-time 
record of 6.4 billion bushels. But, de- 
spite this total, acquisitions for the 
first 11 months of the year—the most 
recent figures available show a 
takeover of only 551 million bushels 
This improved condition can only be 
attributed to the vigor of the farm- 
ers’ free market and to the supplying 
of export needs from that market 
Today, with government loan levels 
lower and less attractive to farmers 
than ever before, it is imperative that 
the free market be given every en- 
couragement if the incomes of farm- 
ers—for whom the entire farm pro- 
gram has been devised—are to re- 
main adequate. 

The importance of these programs 
in impreving farm prices and reduc- 
ing the takeover of grain by CCC is 
shown by the following statement 
from the “Feed Situation” reports 
published by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. In January, 1959, this 
statement appeared: 


“Some of the strength in prices 
of feed grains, especially for barley 
and sorghum grain, has _ resulted 
from the large exports of grain 
from commercial channels under 
the payment in kind program.” 


In May, 
peared 


1959, this statement ap- 


“Reductions in quantities of bar- 
ley and sorghum grain going under 
price support in spite of large 
1958 production, appear to be part- 
ly the result of increased domestic 
use and export. But it 
the influence of the 
kind export program.” 


also reflects 
payment in 


If we have made clear the benefits 
of export from the free market rather 
than from government name- 
lv, stronger grain farmers 
ind grain cA 
then we have dispelled 
thought that our position on barter 
be dictated by our concern for 
continued storage of government 
grain in our We do 
surplus grain, and in very great quan- 
tity. But to the extent that it is load- 
ed out of our elevators and exported 
for barter in lieu of a free market ex- 
port, to that same extent new 
ment grain is received and placed in 

ge. We nothing whatever 
on the storage side of the ledger. Our 

and the 
i a 


he farmer's 


stock 
prices to 
less takeover by 

also ny 


may 


elevators store 


govern- 
lose 
loss ind 
the merchan- 
we are con- 
more is acecmplished b 
from the free market than is 
ne under the barter system, and 
ith far less distress to the grain 


government's loss 
on 


alone. For 


loss is 
side 


inced that 


onomy 


More Accomplished 


We is accomplished. Yet 
me will tell you no, that barter re- 
ilts in total exports than 
uld take place otherwise. They ad- 
it that in years past this might not 


say more 


greater 


ve been so, for countless examples 

that bartered grain has invaded 

irkets serviced by ourselves 
endly grain-producing nations 

they will say, government today 
es “proof of additionality 

is, proof that the barter of grair 

“in addition to” dollar 

than “instead of,” before it 

contract appreval 


sales 


the additionality of barter, in 
inion, cannot be proved. It can 
proved because it does not ex- 
Assume, for example, that West 
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Germany has ferro-chrome admissi- 
ble to our strategic stockpile and that 
a barter is arranged to exchange U.S 
soybeans. The question of additional- 
ity is answered by a statement by the 
German importer that he will accept 
an offer of soybeans from Manchuria 
if the barter is not approved. We have 
no real proof that such an offer has 
been made, but we accept his state- 
ment as sufficient, nevertheless, and 
the barter contract is undertaken 
But, assuming that the Manchurian 
beans were actually offered, what 
then becomes of them? They do not 
disappear. They are not magically re- 
moved from the scene. Instead, they 
will be offered to Holland, or Bel- 
gium, or Norway, or some other cus- 
tomer of the free world and they will 
be offered at a price sufficiently at- 
tractive to be sold, in competition 
with sales by ourselves 

In exactly the same way barley is 
bartered in England in exchange for 
refined Bolivian tin, or diamonds are 
received from Belgium in exchange 
for bartered corn. Other and 
other materials are involved in bar- 
ters with Norway, Sweden, South 
Africa and others. In each case addi- 
tionality is said to be proved. But in 
each case the recipient of the grain 
is a dollar customer of the U.S. that 
would have purchased the grain in 
the world market if the barter had 
not taken place. And in each case the 
foreign producer that would have 
made the sale, be it a friendly coun- 
try or a country behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, will remain in the market with 
its corn, barley or whatever, and 
eventually will dispose of it. Where 
is the so-called additionality? 
not mean that the 
shipping grain in 
of normal exports by ourselves 
other members of the free world 
the contrary, both Title I of P.L 
and the International Cooperation 
Administration require that 
to be financed by our government be 
exports that will not 
sales or disrupt usual 
ings. In consequence 
ICA agreements 


grains 


This does U.S 
now excess 
and 
On 
180 


is not 


expo! ts 


war 
replace dollar 
market 


180 


grain 
P.L and 
are not made with 
dollar customers, but instead they go 
to India, Pakistan, Greece, Turkey 
Spain, Yugoslavia and other nations 
unable to make dollar’ purchases 
without our assistance. With these 
countries, and even with some vers 
few countries involved in barter, ad- 
ditionality would seem to be a fact 
But in the great majority of barter 
transactions, arranged as they are 
with countries who are traditional 
dollar buyers, who produce valuable 
materials for the world market and 
who are denied our P.L 
180 and ICA financing proof of 
additionality is patently 


If the additionality of 
could be proved, 
exported unde 
iddition to our 
that extent we 
no objection. If, for example, a 
barter with Ghana ‘s actually an ad 
ditional export, then we endorse it 
heartily If barter could be 
with India thereby reducing the 
amount of P.L. 480 financing required 
by that country, we would 
prove. But India shown no 
inclination te 

and Ghana 
to a trifling extent 
ll our other barter 
it the expense of dollar sales, which 
have since 1952 some 31»: 
billion dollars for all farm prod- 
ucts to roughly 2's billion dollars t 
day 


access to 
the 
mpossil le 
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But as domestic surpluses continue to 
grow, the likelihood of increased gov- 
ernment financing and control of ex- 
ports will almost certainly grow with 
it. This means larger budgets, higher 
taxes and increasing risks of attack 
from irate The temptation to 
ncrease barter, because of unde- 
niable political attractiveness, will 
undoubtedly be great. H.R. 7983, urg- 
ing as it does a greatly accelerated 
barter program, is only one indica- 
tion of this temptation. But to the ex- 


voters 
its 


tent that the taxpayer is deceived 
and to the extent that barter, rather 
than normal trade is expanded, to 
that extent we will pay for our 


short-sightedness many times over in 


reduction of farmers’ prices, further 
loss of dollar exports, inhibition of 
the commercial grain trade, and ex- 
pansion of government to government 
trading 
Recommendation 

What is needed and what we rec- 
ommend is a continuation and expan- 


sion ol 


which will encour- 
dollar and foreign currency trad- 
ing or otherwise draw export sup- 
plies from the farmers m such 
is is done under the grain subsidy in 
kind progr This procedure and 
should be spelled out clear- 


programs 


age 


irket 


ims 


objective 


ly in legislation and in CCC direc- 
tives 

Exactly the opposite tendency is 
noted in H.R. 7983. PL 480 at pres- 
ent would restrict the use of barter 
to safeguard usual marketings, to in- 
sure that it does not replace cash 
sales and to insure that it does not 


of agricultural 


imend- 


disrupt world 


commodities 


prices 


The 


proposed 


ment would eliminate all these re- 
strictions and presumably allow bar- 
ter to proceed without regard for the 
consequences 

The proposed amendment also 


would increase to an enormous ex- 
tent the range of products and ma- 
terials for which barter contracts 
might be made. At present, CCC's 


naterials imports are restricted to 
“such strategic or other materials of 
which the U.S. does not domestically 
produce its requirements 


uld 


materials 


posed amendment w 


The pri 


this range to 





itegic 


included in the str stockpile 
whether or not they are produced in 
this country, and further would in- 


clude any materials, gcods or equip- 
ment “important to the economy) 
i “including but not limited to 
various defense needs. Thus it would 
ppear that virtually anything could 
be imported for use by any branch 
ernment, whether or not detri- 
mental to U.S. industry, labor and 
ricuiture 
Most damaging of all, if our evalu- 
ition of the barter principle is cor- 
rect, is the extent to which H.R. 7983 


ind companion bills would expand the 


use of this technique. Even the pres 
ent nominal usé of barter, involving 
in grains alone some $9 million at 
world grain market prices, is far too 
reat. The proposed amendment, by 
lirectin the “Secretary of 

ture to endeavor to consumr 





te igreements at a rate of 

than $350 miullior or € 

veal would multiply an already un- 
lesirable program. Further, by urg- 
ing that barter be given priority over 
other types of PL 480 financing, the 


result in blocking 


imendment co 


complet export sales from the free 
ket until its $350 million were 
chieved. And even that extreme goal 
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Canadians Working ona NewGrain Type; 


Named “Whye,” Similar to Wheat-Rye Hybrid 


TORONTO 7 


new type of gral 
atom bomb’s equ 
of agronomy 


Sons, distilling firm, is co-operating 
in the project and some of the seed _ the 
will be planted next year at the suited 
firm's Hopewell Farms near Kitch- 
ener, Ont 

The new grain is named “whye,” 
a combination of two words——because 
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some day, J. Q 
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developed, Mr. Du 
they started fr 


through the 


plant breeding, to grow a tailor-made 
cereal grain 
Mr. Duffy described the discovery 
as “an outstanding break-through 
He went on to say “the impact is 
not in the distilling industry--we 
don't even know yet if this new  parves 
grain will make good liquor—but in epm} 
the effect it will have on the Can-) g¢hy} 
adian economy and Canadian farm pins 
ers Cour 
He said the grain looks excellent ive 
but is much too precious at the pre com! 
sent time to use in industrial experi lt 
ments Schu 
It will be several years at least ti 
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MISSOULA, MONT 
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tana Flour Mills two producing plants 
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Laboratory Monopoly 
Charge Withdrawn 


TOPEKA, KANSAS A charge 


that the state grain inspection de 
partment in Kansas gave its forme 
director a monopoly in wheat testin 
has been withdrawn 

A. C. Keith, owner of a grain labo- 
ratory here, had asked the depart 


ment to refrain from designatin ’ 
laboratory operated by Harry Dok 
the officia State iboratory tor pr 
tein tests in Topeka. Mr. Dole was 
head of the department until he re 
signed earlier this vea to open his 
private laboratory 

The suit was dismissed after M 


Keith's attorney stated that a rea 


able settlement had been reached with 
the grain inspection official ind an 


assurance ol fair treat 


TARIFF HEARINGS SET 
WINNIPEG The Be 


Commissioners for Canada will hold 

public meeting in the Fort Garry 
Hotel here Aug. 25, to hear submis 
sions re irdir naximum tarills ol 
ele itor charges t ™ nade by licer 
sees under the i da Grain Act for 
the 1959-60 croy ear. Parties wish 
in to present briefs are requested 
1 submit four copies to the secretal 
f the |! ird at Wim 1pe not less 
than six days bh e the date of meet 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


United States of America in Congress assembled, That The Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
amended as follows: 


is futher 


(1) Title I of such act is amended 

(a) by adding at the end thereof a new section, as follows: 

“SEC. 110. In order to facilitate the establishment of national 
food reserves in underdeveloped countries, surplus agricultural 
commodities may be made available by the President on a grant 
basis for such reserve purposes pursuant to an agreement with the 
recipient country requiring that payment shall be made when such 
commodities are withdrawn from the reserve: Provided, That no 
payment shall be required for any quantities of such commodities 
which are used by agreement of the President and the Government 
of the recipient country for purposes provided for in Section 201 
of this act. Agreements under which commodities are provided 
pursuant to this section shall specify whether any payment made 
thereunder shall be in foreign currency or in dollars, and the pur- 
poses authorized under section 104 of this act for which any such 
foreign currency payments may be used. In negotiating agreements 
under this section the President shall give effect to the require- 
ments prescribed in section 101 for agreements entered into under 
that section.” 

(b) by inserting the words “or for grant” after the words “domes- 
tic exporters” in item (1) of subsection (a) of section 102, and by 
inserting the words “or grant" after the word “sale” in item (2) 
of subsection (a) of section 102. 

(2) Section 103 (b) of such act is amended by striking out ‘1959" 
substituting in lieu thereof ‘1960" and by striking out ‘2,250,000,- 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘3,750,000,000.”’ 

(3) Section 104 (b) of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) To purchase or contract to purchase strategic or other 
materials determined by the President to be needed for the national 
defense for a supplemental United States stockpile of such materials 
under contracts, including advance payment contracts, for supply 
extending over periods up to ten years. Such strategic or other 
materials acquired under this subsection shall be placed in the 
above named supplemental stockpile and shall be released there- 
from only under the provisions of section 3 of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act.” 
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A BILL 


To Extend the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, and for 
other purposes. 
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(4) Section 104 of such act is amended by inserting after sub- 
section (o) the following new subsection: 

“(p) For assistance to meet emergency relief requirements other 
than requirements for surplus food commodities: Provided, That 
not more than a total amount equivalent to $2 million may be 
made available for this purpose during any fiscal year.” 


(5) Section 202 of such act is amended by striking out “The” at 
the beginning thereof and inserting “In order to facilitate the utiliza- 
tion of surplus agricultural commodities in meeting the requirements 
of needy peoples, and in order to promote economic development in 
underdeveloped areas in addition to that which can be accomplished 
under Title I of this act, the” 





(6) Section 203 of such act is amended by striking out ‘‘800,000,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1,100,000,000,"” and by inserting before 
the period at the end of the third sentence “and charges for general 
average contributions arising out of the ocean transport of commodities 
transferred pursuant hereto, may be paid from such funds.” 





(7) Sections 109 and 204 of such act are amended by striking out 
“1959” and substituting in lieu thereof “1960.” 






EXPLANATION 


The foregoing amendment would: 





(1) extend Title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act for one year; 

(2) increase the amount authorized to be expended under Title I 
of such act by $1,500,000,000; 

(3) make surplus agricultural commodities available under Title I 
to underdeveloped countries for national food reserves; 

(4) permit the purchase of survival items for U.S 
purposes; 

(5) permit use of Title I foreign currencies for non-food emergency 
relief; ; 

(6) extend Title II of the act for one year; 

(7) increas> the amount authorized to be expended under Title II 
of such act from $800,000,000 to $1,100,000,000: 
(8) permit Title II grants of commodities for economic develop- 

purposes; 

(9) permit use of Title II funds to pay general average claims arising 
out of the ocean transport of commodities furnished under Title II 


civil defense 





ment 














































Pioneer Section, AACC 
Plans Wichita Meeting 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Section of the 
of Cereal Chemists will hold a meet- 
ing July 31 and Aug. 1, 1959 at the 
Lassen Hotel here 


The Pioneer 


American Association 


The informal meeting Friday eve- 
ning will feature color slides made by 
visitors to the national meeting of the 


association in Washington earlier in 


the year. A 16mm Kodachrome pic- 
ture entitled “Winnipeg and_ the 
Churchill Tour,” filmed by Wayne V. 
Parker will be shown also. This film 
farming scene in Canada and the 
features among other things, the 


wheat handling operation at Churchill 
on the upper Hudson Bay. 

The formal meeting Aug. 1 will 
open with a business session and re- 
ports from committee chairmen 

Charles W. Pence, president, Kan- 
Wheat Improvement Assn., will 
discuss variety, environment, disease, 
and insect factors in the 1959 crop 

James M. Doty, director, Doty Lab- 
oratories, North Kansas City, Mo., 
will speak on the subject “The Way 
the 1959 Crop Looks to the Baker.” 

Gilbert H. Bruner, agricultural ex- 
periment station, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College at Fargo, will present 
a paper entitled “The Specific Volume 
of Flour and Wheat Meal.” 

Claude Neill, Enid (Okla.) Board of 


sas 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNDER 
MANAGED 








“Yre 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


a 





KANSAS * 





Trade Laboratory is chairman of the 


Pioneer section; Wayne V. Parker, 
General Mills, Inc., Wichita, is vice 
chairman; Eugene V. Holm, Victor 


Chemical Co., 


tary 


Kansas City, is secre- 


BREAD |S THE STAFF F LIFE 


Larger Australian 
Exports of Wheat, 
Flour Expected 


WASHINGTON— Australian wheat 
and flour exports during 1958-59 
(July-June) are now expected to 


reach about 75 million bushels, com- 
pared with 62 million a year earlier 

Preliminary data for May and June 
of this year shows continued high ex- 
ports compared with last year. From 
July, 1958, through April, 1959, ex- 
ports were 5% above the same peri- 
od in 1957-58; however, an estimated 


12 million bushels exported during 
May-June, 1959, will make 1958-59 
exports 17% larger than exports in 
1957-58 

Through April of this year, the 
.K. took 320% of the Australian ex- 
ports, compared with 14% last year 
Ireland also took more than previ- 
ously. Poor crop conditions in these 


increased their 
quirements. New Zealand and Paki- 
Stan, two of Australia’s largest cus- 
tomers in 1957-58, decreased their 
portion of Australian total wheat and 
flour exports from 27%, while Japan, 
Malaya and Singapore continued to 
be among the top importers 


countries import re- 


Because of its poor wheat harvest 
in 1958, Iraq was a large market for 
Australia’s exports. Trade with India 





also shows a significant increase. 


Of Australia’s total wheat and 
flour exports between July-April, 
1957-58, 63° was wheat and 37% 


flour. In the same 10 months of 1958- 
59, wheat represented 71% and flour 
29%. A decrease in flour exports to 
Burma and Indonesia was the prin- 
cipal reason for this change 
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A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 
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Recommendations for Extension of PL 480 
Statement by Clarence L. Miller, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


W: are now in the sixth year lief, Section 416 donations and bar- ming rate has averaged approximately agreements. Accounts are also kept 















































of operations under Public ‘ter $1.1 billion at CCC cost. Therefore, in terms of program costs to CCC 
Law 480. In the beginning, the pro- The Title I foreign currency sale the newly requested authorization since the Title I authorization is in 
gram was largely experimental. Both Program accounted for about 20% would permit a substantial increase terms of such costs. During the past 
the Congress and the executive of total U.S. farm product exports in activity year the gap between the export mar- 
branch were earnestly seeking im- this past year. For certain commodi- We wish to emphasize that Title I ket value and the CCC cost of com- 
proved methods of using the bounty ties the program has been particular- permits the forward programming of modities has narrowed substantially 
of our farms to benefit less fortunate ly important. For example, more than commodities. For example, in 1956 because most Title I commodities 
people abroad. As we have gained ex- half the total U S. wheat exports 57, agreements were signed with In- move under the payment-in-kind pro 
perience changes have been made in during the past fiscal year, or about dia and Brazil which provided for gram. Where CCC used to finance all 
law and in administration to achieve 230 million bushels moved under the shipment of commodities over a of the wheat and all of the feed 
this objective. We believe we now Title I; also, about 750 million pounds three-year forward period. And, of grains, for example, from CCC stocks 
have a most useful instrument which ©! Soybean oil and cottonseed oil, Or course, under the extension we are and value each bushel at this higher 
provides for the movement of our about 65°¢ of total edible oil exports; prepared to continue such forward cost, now the greater part of the 
farm commodities in large volume bout one-third of rice exports; and programming on a two or three-year shipments moves directly from com 
and on an effective basis to our One-fifth of cotton shipments — basis in those cases where there ap mercial stocks and only that portion 
friends abroad Title I agreements signed during pears to be room for increased con- paid in kind from CCC stocks is 
the fiscal year 1959 totaled $1.15 bil- sumption in the recipient country valued at CCC cost. What I am saying 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR lion at cost to the CCC. Also, pro- without adverse effect on normal is that we are moving more commodi- 
EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 grams valued at more than $500 mil- commercial trade and where it. is ties with a $1.5 billion authorization 
Our major recommendations for lion are currently being negotiated abundantly clear that the surplus will than we have in the past. Although 
continuation of Public Law 480 are Agreements signed and in negotia- continue for the life of the agree in the strict sense this is not a prob 
(1) Extend Titles I and II for one tion, therefore, total about $1.7 bil- ment. As I stated earlier, a one-year lem in expanding exports, it does bear 
year through Dec. 31, 1960 lion so that somewhat more than $500 extension would result in a termina on any discussion relating to the size 
(2) Increase the Title I authoriza- million remains available zor new _ tion date of Dec. 31, 1960. If we find of an additional Title I authorization 
tion by $1.5 billion and the Title II programs from the present $244 bil- it necessary to request additional 





lion authorization which expires on funds as a result f 


' a e200 ' 7 of increased dis 
authorization by $300 million; and Dec. 31. 1959 







posals within the concepts of the Food 





(3) In furtherance of the Food for Agreements signed during fiscal for Peace program, we will request 
Peace program, amend Title I to per- year 1959 provide for shipment of such Senile of the p mieacoe in ci Every baker 
mit grants of food for the establish- about 225 million bushels of wheat, the end of this fiscal yeat wants uniform flour... 
ment of national food reserves and 10 million bushels of feed grains. 5.6 ) 
amend Title II to authorize greater million bags of rice. 750.000 bales of In his statement to this committee ATKINSO 
use ol commodities for economic de- cotton, 1.1 billion pounds of edible oil, the secretary of Agriculture pointed 
velopment. I will discuss these recom- 13 million pounds of tobacco, 70 mil- out some of the problems respecting d i i+! 
mendations in more detail later lion pounds of dairy products, and efforts to increase exports under spe elivers iT: 


. . cial government programs. He indi- 
SUMMARY OF PUBLIC LAW 480 awe of poultry, dry edible beans, cated the relationship between world 
OPERATIONS and fruits and vegetables crop production and quantities of 

I would like to make it clear that EXTENSION OF TITLE I commodities which we might pro 


the department’s major aim is to FOREIGN CURRENCY SALES gram under Title I and improvement ATKINSON MILLING CO 








maximize dollar exports of agricul- I need not discuss the urgent need im the foreign exchange situation of MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
tural commodities. During the past for us to export large amounts of Some countries, such as Japan and 
five years about two-thirds of ou agricultural surpluses. The sharp Austria which had been Title I recipi 
farm product exports have been com- upturn in the CCC investment in com- ents in the past. Further, our best 


mercial sales outside of government modities is known to all of us. The Opportunities to expand food and fiber 


programs such as PL 480. Appropri- question before us, therefore, is the Consumption are found in the less American Ace 


ate credit, however, needs to be given term and the amount of an extension developed countries which often have 

to PL 480. During this period the of Title I limited port, transportation, and stor \ ; } 
value of U.S. agricultural exports We favor a one-year extension of age facilities . superior reat 
has increased sharply and has been Title I and an increase in authoriza- Another factor has been significant flour, milled in one 
maintained at a high level. And PI tion of $1.5 billion. This is the same _ the past year. It is the fact that we f tl W ’ 

180, principally Title I foreign cur- annual rate of authorization which are getting more for our money, so of the ests very 
sania ales E ] " . ‘ le . “ 7 & crece . oO sne ~( ) > Title ‘ . 2 : 
rency sales, has played a major role was provided by the Congress in the to speak, from the Title I authoriza finest flour mills. 


in this expansion. In the fiscal year last extension of PL 480. We believe tion than we have in the past. As you 
just ended June 30, between 25 and that this amount will be sufficient know, Title I agreements are negoti 


American Flours, Inc. 








30°¢ of U.S. agricultural exports to meet program requirements for ated in terms of export market val oo sip 
moved under the PL 480 programs calendar year 1960. During the last ues as the only precise way of con NEWTON, KANSAS 
foreign currency sales, emergency re- two fiscal years the annual program- t! n the amounts covered by 
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top quality milling wheat... 
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Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills .. . DANNEN MILLS INC DANN EN 
.. . Our 22 million bushel J © 
storage capacity consists of 28 GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 
country stations strategically 


situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 
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FOOD FOR PEACE AMENDMENTS 

We recommend certain amend- 
ments to PL 480 to expand the utili- 
zation of our surpluses in terms of 
Food for Peace. 

For some time we have been pre- 
pared under Title I to make available 
commodities, principally wheat, for 
national food reserves abroad. Under 
the Food for Peace program, we are 
again encouraging the establishment 
of national food reserves and we rec- 
ommend authority to do so on a grant 
What we have in mind is to 
food available to underde- 
veloped countries without payment 
so long as the commodities are used 
for emergency assistance of the kind 
undertaken under Title II of PL 480. 
If the commodities are sold for com- 
mercial use within the country then 
payment would be made in the reg- 
ular way. We also contemplate mak- 
ing grants of sales proceeds to less 
developed countries so that they can 
build up and other distribu- 
tion facilities to encourage the hand- 
and the movement 
quantities of agricultural 
commodities in the future 

We recommend an 
ment to Title II to authorize 
of CCC commodities to countries for 
nomic development work 
We believe that considerable 


basis 


make 


storage 


line of reserves 


of greate! 


amend 
grants 


also 


use in ect 


projects 


expansion is possible in the use of 
commodities for funding work proj 
ects. In Tunisia, for example, U.S 
wheat is being used to pay part ol 
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the wages of workers on public works 
projects to relieve severe unemploy- 
ment and famine conditions. About 
40,000 workers have been employed 
to construct and renovate earth dams, 
firebreaks, cisterns, and wells and fot 
other projects. Workers are paid in a 
combination of U.S. wheat and cash 
supplied by the Tunisian government. 

Other recommendations are de- 
signed to make foreign currencies 
available for the purchase of materi- 
als for U.S. civil defense purposes, 
and for furnishing non-food items to 
friendly people in emergency need 
Also, authority is recommended 
pay general average claims for Title 
II commodities involved in 


to 


loss or 


damage actions against cargo ship 
ments 
We are striving to increase the 


utilization of surpluses to the maxi- 
mum extent; therefore, we not 
regard the $1.5 billion additional au- 
thorization for Title I as a limit to 
our disposals under the program. We 
feel, however, that this would give us 
sufficient room within which to oper- 
ate through this session of the Con 
As I stated earlier, we will 
additional authorization if it 
is needed 

Food for Peace 
not been limited to the changes in 
legislation we recommend. We have 
made a number of changes in the 
administration of Title I to streamline 
operations which are expected to re- 
sult in greater disposals. When the 
department testified before this com- 
mittee in April on the provisions of 
the Poage bill, we described what 
was being done to speed up the use 
of loan funds for economic develop- 
ment. We reported the decision to 
drop the maintenance of value provi 
sion in loan agreements with the ob- 
jective of expediting greatly the 


do 


gress 


request 


Our efforts have 


use 


of foreign currencies for economic 
development 

The equivalent of about $1.76 bil 
lion is being loaned back to partici 


pating countries for economic devel 
opment purposes under agreements 
signed to date. Loan agreements for 
virtually the entire amount have been 
signed, setting forth the general terms 
and conditions under which the funds 
will used. We indicated that the 
approval of economic development 
projects is now being made by U.S 
diplomatic missions with review by 
the International Cooperation Admin 


be 


istration being limited in general to 
broad guidance to the field. Allot 
ments made by ICA to the field for 


approved projects totaled the equi\ 
alent of nearly $1 billion as of March 


31, 1959. Also, actual disbursements 
of loan money exceeded $500 million 
at that time 


This testifies to the progress being 
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made to expedite the use of foreign 
currency for economic development 
purposes. We believe that consider- 
ably more progress will be made in 
the next year as new procedures be- 
come more fully operative. 

Within the concept of Food for 
Peace, other significant progress can 
be reported. A Wheat Utilization 
Committee composed of representa- 
tives of wheat exporting countries 
has been established. The committee’s 
purpose is to achieve greater use of 
to raise world nutritional 
levels and assist economic develop- 
ment. The committee met last month 
and agreed to general guidelines for 
developing and carrying out conces- 
sional sales of wheat, such as Title I, 
so as not to disturb commercial wheat 
trade 

The Food for Peace conferences 
also have resulted in a change in the 
marketing feature of Title I 
sales for wheat. PL 480 requires Title 
I sales to be additional to U.S. sales 
for dollars and further requires that 
be taken against undue 
disturbance to the commercial trade 
of friendly countries. Formerly in 
the case of wheat we required a Title 
I recipient to buy a specific quantity 
of wheat from the U.S. for dollars 
in addition to the wheat purchased 
with foreign currency or we specified 
a “global” usual marketing quantity 
which was to be purchased commer- 


wheat 


usual 


precautions 


cially from friendly countries, in 
cluding a portion from the U.S. We 
now find that in most cases it is not 


necessary to require a specific usual 


marketing quantity for the U.S. in 
order to safeguard our commercial 
sales. In most future Title I wheat 
programs, therefore, all friendly 
countries, including the U.S... will 
have the opportunity to supply these 
usual marketings. This will over- 
come strong objections of wheat ex- 


porting countries to our so-called 


tied 
USES OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Substantial use of Title I sales pro- 


sales.” 


ceeds is an attractive part of the 
Title I agreement to recipient coun- 
tries. In addition to the nearly 50% 
of the currencies being loaned back 
to these countries, grants for econo- 

c development and military as- 
sistance also benefit them directly 


The equivalent of about $300 million 
is being used for military assistance, 


the bulk concentrated in a few coun- 
tries important in Mutual Security 
operations. With the size of the Title 
I program steadily increasing, there 
has been an enlargement in the use 
ot grants for economic development 
These now total the equivalent of 
ibout $230 million, much for non-self 
juidating projects to develop hu- 

in resources and skills, including 


nprovement and expansion of health 


| education programs. This is con- 


Sistent with the recommendation of 
the committee of conference on the 
extension of PL 480 last year 
Currency uses of importance to the 
U.S. include agricultural market de 
elopment, loans to private business 
firms, educational and informational 
programs, and the construction of 
housing for military dependents 


We are pleased with progress made 


in developing trade promotion pro- 
jects in cooperation with commodity 
trade groups. About $12 million in 
currencies has been obligated under 


these projects. With contributions by 


trade totaling almost $6 million 
ob ns for these projects total the 
equivalent of about $18 million. Trade 


fair and other activities not involvins 
project agreements with trade groups 
total about the equivalent of $6 mil- 
ion. A funding problem is beginning 
in our market development 


ppeal 
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program. The problem is_ occur- 
ring in some countries because of the 


many competing uses for limited 
funds available for U.S. use, and in 
others because no new funds are be- 


ing generated. 

These trade promotion projects are 
expanding agricultural outlets. Tobac- 
co consumption is increasing, for ex- 
ample, in France, Japan and Thai- 
land; cotton use is up in a number of 
countries, particularly France and 
Japan; poultry promotion is paying 
off in West Germany; breeding 
stock sales are being made in South 
America; and wheat use is being ex- 
panded in many countries 

Department exhibits in internation- 
al trade and fairs comprise a 
particularly successful part of agri- 
cultural market development. We 
have put on 40 international exhibits 
in 16 countries with emphasis on dis- 
tributing samples to millions of fair 
visitors. Recent exhibits were held in 
several points in Italy, Calcutta 
Madrid, Poznan and Lausanne 

We believe the loan program 
make foreign currencies available 
the private sector, largely U.S. firms 
under the Cooley Amendment to Sec- 
tion 104(e) has been extremely 
cessful. Since the program started in 
the fiscal year 1958, the equivalent of 
about $225 million has been set aside 


live- 


food 


to 
to 


SuUC- 


in 22 countries for loans to private 
firms. In most of the countries in 
which we have negotiated such loans 
the maximum 25% permitted by law 
has been earmarked for these pur 
poses. Most of the loans made have 
been to U.S. firms or their affiliates 
for a wide variety of projects. Some 
loans have been made to firms in 


participating countries for agricultur- 
al distribution or processing 
for the purpose of encouragins 
use of U.S. farm products 

I understand the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington makes progress 
reports from time to time to this 
committee on these loans. We believe 
the bank has administered this activi 
ty well 

Currencies are sold by the Treasury 
Department to agencies conductins 
programs overseas These 
use appropriated dollars 

such dollars being credited 

to the Commodity Credit Corp. More 
than $200 million has been reimbursed 
to CCC result of these 
currency sales. The Treasury Depat 
ment has been authorized to sell addi 
tional amounts and as 
they will continue to be 
CCC 

rhe currency uses enacted last yeat 
im total currency uses to 21 
compared with eight when the 
was enacted. Contrary to widespread 
belief, there is actually a shortage of 


facilities 
the 


agencies 
for these 


purposes i 


as a foreign 


sold 


1 4 


ted 


these are 


credi 


‘reased 


law 


currencies in most countries to meet 
the demands of all U.S. agencies un- 
der the presently authorized cur- 
rency uses It creates a problem { 
negotiation when there is a large de 


mand for U.S. use of currency becauss 
recipient countries will 
agree to take the maximum quantities 
of commodities if currencies to be 

for the economic development 
maintained high Be- 
cause of this, and because of increased 
competition for available currencies 
could result in less effective U.S. pro 


more ready 


used 


are at a level 


grams, we do not believe that add 
tional currency uses should be pro- 
vided at this time Further pro- 
gramming may mean that additiona 


uses could be considered next year 

The for an 
Title II for one year and an increase 
of $300 million in the author 
is requested to permit the President 
to make grants of commodities abroad 
for famine relief and other emergency 


purpe ses 


request extension ol 


ization 
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Continued Subsidy-in-Kind Programs Urged 


Statement of Price Feuquay, Chairman, National Grain Trade Council 


| pepe discussing Public Law 
480 and bills to amend PL 480 
which are being considered by the 
committee, I wish to discuss the 
background and operations of two 
government programs under which 
the grain industry is operating. These 
programs can be described as efforts 
to use U.S. produced grain to move 
into export a greater volume of U.S 
produced surplus grain. I will discuss 
these programs as an _ independent 
grain merchant and warehousemar 
as a representative of established 
grain firms in the Southwest, as typi 
fied by membership in the Enid 
Board of Trade, and as chairman of 
the National Grain Trade Council 

In late 1955 and early 1956, U.S 
Department of Agriculture officials 
ind members of Congress were ¢ 
sidering a National Grain Trad 
Council recommendation that exports 
of grain be promoted by Commodity 
Credit Corp. through export subsidies 
which might be made by payment in 
kind, in order that government stccks 
be used to aid in exporting surpluses 
The council had recommended that 
ll grain exported, except that sup 
plied to exporters as a subsidy in 


kind, be drawn from free market sup 
plies. The council stated that this 
program would broaden the market 
for free grain; would give Pp ducers 
i greater income n the marke 
place; and would, in all probability 
reduce or eliminate the volume 
CCC takeover 
Sales at World Prices 

The council, in recommendir this 
program, stated that sales of govern 
ment stocks of grain for export were 
made at world prices, well b yw 
levels, and that because of thes 
sales, grain producers came to depend 
upon the loan program as their most 


satisfactory market. This resulted 


a funnelling of a vast proportior 
rain products into and out of 


ernment stocks 
The council further represented in 


May of 1956 


“Under the present program 


government stocks increas ind 
government costs of handlin ind 
stor yy re net sed, I 1 d 
reased. Under the producers su 
¢ ind a stag s set where t 

ernme adopts effect state 
trading procedures d i ! 
p mu ec of +} ch cm to oht y 
n the market plac i pr ip 
proaching parity 

“If the government withdraws its 
stocks of wheat f m sale for ex 


port, exporters ind others wv 


come wheat buyers in the n 


is distinct from wheat buyers fron 
the government, This will tend t 
ihbout 1 market price 
proaching parit ind sult 
market pric i r be t 
le l. Und thes ( 
stances. prod S \ tail 
t! mark¢ place a 1 t 
nv wheat w » unde 
I le pres t p ed Ss \ 
overt t p . © 1 
saw seller export, t 
S + oY > t f 1 
f < issu i! é t S 
These sks irl a 
. t at th xpe of t x 
, ‘ ri 


the farm program, while providing hrough normal t1 i ‘ nnels export subs hes ds are ac 
for a gradual and orderly disposi- Special government is W cepted r rejected on the dav sub 
tion of government stocks through continued xport as nitted 
barter and relief operations ind sistance will © eNXte ke } " 
subsidy obligations a com form of wheat |! n CCC < Effect on Operations 
puted as now under the IWA to re- rather than in cash p nents. CCC I shall discuss the operation of th 
flect the difference between the stocks of wheat w Wilco ised | ment-in-Kind r subsidy I kind 
world price of wheat and =the lo- carry out I i i tl lect I 
mestic market price should be nd providing supy s a stic ih lexas ‘ p t 
placed in operation nd foreign d | i This comes under t sadictior I 
‘Such a program can be insti- “Beginning Sept > & i the Dallas CSS offic d is 
tuted under existing law. The char- ntinue sales at ! S ilfected a. Xp n ement 
ter of Cor 1odity Credit Corp., the xport under the Inte it " ul hu Gulf ports. This is tl 
Agricultural Trade Development Wheat Agree i the Sp rea that led e way in build 
Act, and the basic support law ap CCC Pro export ut storage, mak t possible fo 
pear to grant adequate authority the IWA. CCC stocks of wheat wi the price support pro ns t une 
tir t } bl . 1 wit mut ti 1x tion il my 
——lee_eOeOOOooe Genetengpater - ; mmen? wned stor 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Feuquay xport s dies at a price based either | ihoma or Tex 
heads the Feuquay Elevator Co., the world ket. | ind at tl i t ovided stor 
Enid, Okla. This firm has a terminal purposes it will be availabk Da { ‘ ‘ trat 
elevator in Enid and 12 country ele- eS l the « oo A i st . " ke 
vators at various points in Oklahoma. | ipport { ‘ rea t xport 
The National Grain Trade Council's es on the d t - , ‘ ' 
members are 30 organized grain ex- ket on anu i us ae the PIK - 
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\ assure 1aXimum = us¢ I é May AIS 1 with the 
isual and customary fac ties and . nu SEMOLINA 
‘ } "Y ' 1 1958 
channels private trad neues os, Nani FANCY No. 1 
ve the threat f state id SUDS r N 
which creases h dav I W il xport sul | Milied from Carefully Selected 
present p ums. That thes . ned nounced eact AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
sults can be Accomp ed while d USDA I prog ture t 
permitti producers chance to that fo ved since 1949 
obtain a parity price in the market Ger the. Interna ny sy Pie AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
p i cash r in kind subsidy Under 
pr cedure for wheat should b ( ex Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
made wallable as of July 1 ind Pp l I q ae 
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coarse grains as of that date 
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Effective Sept. 4, 1956, all 
wheat ex] t in ron - 1311-1315 GENESEI 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 







ORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 © MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
Samuel Muir . ADams 7-3316 


Manager 




















AMARILLO 


Robert Yeager °* DRake 3-0936 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus 
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paying for un-needed storage facili- 
ties 
Notwithstanding this fact, my as- 


sociates and colleagues in the old 
established grain trade, join me in 
urging your continued support of 
these payment-in-kind grain export 


programs. We hope that they will not 
disrupted by legislative enact- 
ment 

With the advent of these programs 
we have had a revival of competitive 
export bidding for grains in the in- 
terior and close to the producer. 
Space that was formerly occupied by 

owned stocks at the 
become available to the 
firms and others who 
wish to stockpile grain in anticipa- 
tion of or for completion of export 
sales. This permits small firms and 
firms without large gathering facili- 
ties to compete successfully with the 
large export firms for their supplies 
ind this competitive situation has 
provided a continuing daily market 


be 


government 
ports has 
smaller export 


for the producer by providing first 
buyers and interior terminal grain 
merchants such as ourselves, who 


maintain a daily market for the pro- 
ducers 

This was not true when practically 
all export stocks were supplied by 
the government. The competitive bid- 
ding for those stocks did not insure to 


grains 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 

Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Board of Trade Building 


Main MO. 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 











for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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the direct benefit of the producers 
because as grain buyers we faced 
days of market, mill and export in- 
activity when it would be difficult or 
impossible to find an outlet without 
a sacrifice in price. For the past two 
and three fourths years we have been 
able to reflect the benefits of the 
present competitive situation in our 
daily relations with the producers by 
reduced margins and higher prices to 
the point of redeeming a much larger 
percentage of his loans than in the 
past. 


Benefit Seen 

We see the government benefit by 
reduced over-all storage costs, re- 
duced demurrage and other transpor- 
tation costs at the ports. We see the 
full responsibility for quality deliv- 
eries to the importer vested in the 
export firm which now must originate 
three-fourths, or thereabouts, of its 
wheat sales from non-government 
stocks from the interior, with the re- 
maining one-fourth supplied by way 
of the PIK certificates being deliv- 
ered to an exporter on track at the 
ports under CCC loading orders to 
the interior. We see the grain ex- 
porter developing, maintaining and 
properly supplying more markets 
abroad in a more efficient and eco- 
nomical manner than can be done by 
a government agency 

We know of no congestion or of 
inventory control problems by CCC 
of its stocks in the interior 
contemplated by some of the regional 
area directors at the inception of 
these programs. To the contrary, we 
have been advised by the Dallas of- 
fice that as of July 9, it had been 
tendered 51,350,000 bu. of space by 
the trade during and since the cur- 
rent wheat harvest in the Oklahoma- 
Texas area To this we can add new 
storage facilities of 39 million bushels 
of “firm pending” and 26 million 
bushels of ‘estimated pending” for its 
approval under the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement contracts. This is 
an estimated total space of 115,350,- 


as Was 


000 bu. as of Nov. 1 plus disappear- 
ance into domestic and export con- 
sumption and less that may be used 


for the oncoming grain sorghum har- 
vest 

At regular quarterly meetings of 
the directors of the National Grain 
Trade Council we have received re- 
ports from all our market members 
of increased trading activities both in 
cash and futures, as a result the 
subsidy in kind programs. During the 
past year the market price for coarse 
grains reached and at times exceeded 
the loan value. Interior markets at, 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
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Ill; 
Ind.; 


St. 


Peoria, 
Indianapolis, 
Omaha; Toledo; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sa- 


for instance, Louis; 


Milwaukee; 


lina, Kansas, felt for the first time 
in many years the impact of the ex- 
port demand for these grains. Pro- 
ducers of coarse grains tributary to 
these markets benefited, as had 
wheat and sorghum producers in the 
Oklahoma-Texas area. 

It is our opinion and the recom- 
mendation of the council that PL 480 
be extended for at least the calendar 
year 1960. It is our opinion and the 
council recommends that no barter 
amendments to PL 480, such as are 
contained in the bills H.R. 5139, H.R. 
6410, H.R. 6552 and H.R. 7983 be 
adopted by the Congress. To adopt 
the compulsory barter requirements 
of those bills would, in our opinion, 
diminish, if not eliminate, the effec- 
tiveness of the subsidy-in-kind export 


programs. If this were to happen 
grain producers would suffer and 
costs to the government would in- 


crease. 

As a taxpayer, it seems to me that 
the mandatory barter provisions of 
these bills circumvent the usual 
method of seeking appropriations and 
then making purchases. As a taxpay- 
er and one who is familiar with 
the operations of CCC, it is my opin- 
ion that that agency of the govern- 
ment should not become a_ trading 
and purchasing agency in the field of 
international trade for other govern- 
agencies. 


as 


ment 

Attached is a memorandum show- 
ing percentage figures relevant to the 
operation of the PIK programs. I 
regret that I could not locate records 
on file for a comparable period prior 
to 1956 which would have made pos- 
specific comparisons. The en- 
deavor here is to show figures for the 
time period of PIK operation that are 
representative of our Texas-Oklaho- 


sible 


ma area. This we have done by using 
figures submitted by the Oklahoma 
State ASC office and those from the 
largest warehouseman in this area, 
the Union Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change with its 50.3 million bushels 
of storage capacity, and from the 
Feuquay Elevator Co. with its 14 
million bushels of capacity which is 
certainly one of the smallest termi- 
als and from one of our typical 
country elevators 

I call your attention to the large 
farm loan and country station re- 


demption percentages during the life 
of these programs regardless of the 

of the crop. This can be attribut- 
the competitive situation for 
truck grain at the ports. It in- 
to note the small percentage 
of warehouse receipts issued to date 


S1i/¢ 
ed to 
is of 


terest 
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respectively, 6% and 9% some 30 to 
45 days after harvesting an estimated 
wheat crop for the state of Oklahoma 
of 86,051,000 bu. which is the sixth 
in size for the state’s history of 
wheat production and 74% of our rec- 
ord crop of 115 million bushels last 
year. 

In the three commercial positions 
listed we point out the very favorable 
percentages of total volume handled 
that was merchandised—not passed 
into CCC ownership. The unavailabil- 
ity of past records leaves us to the 
mercy of our memories of the years 
of deficiency in this field; but as grain 
merchants we can assure you that 
our memories stand out sharp and 
clear upon this subject 

We like what we see in these fig- 
ures. The restoration of a critical and 
substantial part of the grain business 
to the established trade which has 
always justified its existence by per- 
forming a sound, economic service. 
As an independent grain merchant 
and warehouseman, and as a spokes- 
man for the established grain trade 
in the Southwest and as chairman of 
the National Grain Trade Council, I 
respectfully urge your continued sup- 
port of these subsidy-in-kind grain 
export programs rather than propos- 
als which tend to foster state to state 
trading. 


~“BREAC s i —_ 

CORN MEAL CONVERSION — 
Corn bread, long a favorite food with 
southern homemakers, is taking on a 
new look in the food technology and 
human nutrition kitchen at Clemson 
(S.C.) Agricultural College 

Under the watchful of home 
economists, new corn meal mixes are 
being developed that are packed with 
versatile and nutritional value 
One of these is a complete mix. It 
contains all the ingredients necessary 
for corn bread, including shortening, 
egg and milk solids, flour, corn meal, 
salt and leavening. Water is the only 
ingredient that has to be added. This 
mix can be used for corn bread, corn 
muffins, corn sticks, waffles, griddle 
cakes, batter for deep-fat frying and 
as a topping for casseroles. 


THE STAFF F Fe 


eyes 


uses 


Still another is a basic mix which 
can be used as foundation for many 
other types of baked products. With 


the addition of spices, nuts and coco- 
nut, one can make a spice cake; with 
the addition of mashed banana and 
nuts to the foundation mix, one can 
prepare a banana loaf cake; or fruit 
bars can be made with the addition 
of dates, nuts, and brown sugar. These 
are only a few of the variations pos- 
with this basic mix. Of high 
importance is the fact that the egg 
and milk solids supply certain amino 
acids which are deficient in corn meal 


sible 





1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
025,000 bu 115,440,000 bu 86,051,000 bu 
64% 268% 74% est 
337,57! 2,097,218 not ava 
46,82! 275,000 est not ava 
78% 1.8% not ava 
3.9% 13.19 not ava 
86.1° 86.9° not ava 
4.5% 26.0° 6.0 
8.0 76.0% 
73.0 77.0% 
92.0 24.0 
0.6° 20.0% 9.0 
26.0° 74.0% 
97.2° 85.0° 
74.0 26.0% 
16.1% 51.9° 9.0 
00.0° 55 
83.8% 55 
00.0° 449 


by the Union Equity and ourselves, 
CROP YEARS 1956-57 
kia. Wheat Crop 67,168,000 bu 43 
size of prev. year crop 278 %+ 
tal farm loanst 883,237 
CC take-over 204,559 
f crop under farm loan 1.3% 
take-over 23.2% 
edeemed 76.8% 
(a) Union Equity 
%e of receipts under loan 16.0% 
take-over 45.0% 
merchandised 92.0% 
redeemed 55.0% 
(b) Feuquay—Terminal 
f receipts under loan 26.8% 
take-over 47.0% 
merchandised 87.4% 
redeemed 53.0% 
(c) Feuquay—Jefferson, Okla 
f receipts under loan 56.2% 
take-over 54 6° 
merchandised 69.3% 
edeemed 45.4% 
* 1955 Okla rop 24,160,000 bu 
Source—state ASC office 
Union Equity capacity in Enid 50,300,000 bu 
b) Feuquay apacity in Enid 400,000 bu 
Country station capacity 300,000 bu 
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Frisco Exchange 
President Reviews 
50 Years in Industry 


SAN FRANCISCO—The new presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change takes office as he is about to 
start his 50th consecutive year of 
service to the feed and grain indus- 
tries in the western states. 

Eugene Warren, owner of the War- 
ren Grain Co., San Francisco, was not 
long out of high school when, as a lad 
of 19 in the summer of 1910, he took 
a position as bookkeeper for L. C. 
Sheldon, a grain and hay dealer in 


San Francisco. He has not left the 
industry since. 
Although Mr. Sheldon died that 


same year, his brother formed W. D 
Sheldon and Co., and young Warren 
continued with the firm and its suc- 
until this day. Mr. Warren 
progressed to traffic manager, an im- 
portant assignment during the First 
World War, and finally to grain buy- 
er by 1920. Later he was a salesman 

By 1925 the company had become 
the Schuler-O’Connell Grain Co. of 
Stockton, and Mr. Warren soon was 
named San Francisco manager. In 
1937, Mr. Warren went into partner- 
ship with Harry Enos to found the 
Warren-Enos Grain Co., and _ this 
continued for 10 years. Mr. Enos left 
to enter the retail feed business in 
Cotati, and Mr. Warren reorganized 
that year as the sole owner of the 
Warren Grain Co. 

Except for the fact that the basic 
product has remained the same (and 
even here there have been improve- 
ments in cultivating) “you would nev- 
er recognize the industry” Mr. War- 
ren observes. When he started out in 
1910, San Francisco was a major cen- 
ter for the movement and shipment 
of grain. Tons and tons of grain 
moved through the city to points in 
the north and east, and for export. 
Now, virtually not a grain of barley 
(except those packaged on grocery 
store shelves) enters the city limits 
San Francisco is only a center for 
trading and financial operations. 

In pre-automobile days, there was 
a great need for animal feed in the 
city itself, and many feed and flour 
mills were right in and around the 
city which sits at the northern tip of 
a 50-mile long peninsula. 

When truck transportation began 
to usurp the dominance of rail and 


cessors 
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Eugene Warren 


sail in the 1930's, it was no longer 
necessary for grain to pass through 
the city. 

The city was an active futures mar- 
ket during this century's second dec- 
ade, Mr. Warren reminisced, but this 
changed radically after 1920. The ex- 


port market declined during the 
1920's, and the futures market de- 
pended heavily on this. The large 


number of feed mills in the city were 
also good outlets for exporters’ sur- 
pluses. When the export trade picked 
up, the decline of mills in the city 
and other changing factors kept the 
futures market from building up 
Now San Francisco is a good cash 
market, but light on futures, Mr. 
Warren says. 

Another significant change occurred 
in the early 1940's. Until that time 
traders would study samples before 
buying. But, since then, this has 
shifted to a trust in federal grades 
Trading has been simplified as a re- 
sult, Mr. Warren says, and the shift 
was caused in part by the ‘conversion 
from sack to bulk shipments of grain 
Nothing is handled in sacks any more, 
he finds. 


Mr. Warren, who finds no reason to 
end his career, has 11 descendants so 
far, but none who show much promise 
to succeed him as a grain man 

Mr. Warren has been president of 
the San Francisco group on two ear- 
lier occasions, and for one year served 
as president of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. In addi- 
tion, he has been or still is a director 
of the National Grain Trade Council 
and of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. He is a former general 
chairman of the National Trade Rela- 
tions Committee 
USDA Relaxes Wheat 

>. 
Support Requirements 

WASHINGTON 
longed drouth, particularly in nor- 
thern wheat is resulting in a 
higher percentage of light test wheat 
than usual, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced it is re- 
laxing 1959-crop wheat price support 
requirements to include lightweight 
wheat that otherwise would not be 
eligible for price support 

The lighter weight wheat included 
under the relaxed provisions will be 
“Sample” grade on test weight only, 
but no wheat testing less than 40 Ib 
per bu. will be eligible for support 

The lightweight wheat will be dis- 
counted below the minimum test 
weight (50 or 51 Ib. bu., depending 
on class) for Grade No. 5 wheat at 
the rate of 4¢ for each pound through 
45 lb. per bu. and 6¢ for each pound 
thereafter for wheat having a test 
weight of 40 through 44 lb. per bu 
This discount will be in addition to 
other required discounts and will be 
added to the discount of 9¢ per bu 
for wheat grading No. 5 on 
weight 


Because pro- 


States, 


test 


Before the provisions were relaxed 
price support was limited to wheat 
grading No. 3 or better, or No. 4 or 
No. 5 on test weight only. The eligi- 
bility requirements are being broad 


ened to make price support more gen- 


eral ivailable to farmers, to prevent 
a demoralized market price for this 
quality ofl wheat and to encourage 
more orderly marketing, according to 
USDA 

The low test weight wheat being 
included in the program is storable 
ind is suitable for commercial use 
either as food or feed, USDA officials 
add 
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Named Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS George H. Mc- 
Cabe has been elected vice president 
of the Kellogg Commission Co. and 
will be in charge of sales, according 
to an announcement from E. S. Fer- 


guson, president. Mr. McCabe also 
has been elected to the firm's board 
of directors 

Before joining Kellogg, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe was with the McCabe Co., which 


was sold last year to the Farmers Un 
ion Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul 


BREA S THE STAFF ’ re 


CONTRACT AWARDED 
DAYTON, WASH.—A contract for 
1 90,000 bu. grain ele- 
has been awarded by directors 
of the Columbia Grain Growers, Inc 
to Henry George & Sons of Spokane 
who bid $80,000 to handle the project 
The new concrete 
will be an annex 
Dayton 
with a 
ind will contain equip- 
1erate the stored grain 


construction ot 
vator 


elevator of and 


steel construction 
to the 
The unit will be 
hopper botton 
ment to 


elevator in 
constructed 


present 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 














bread. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


The POLAR BEAR trade mark is a proud 
symbol of integrity in flour production .. . 


a symbol backed by more than fifty years 
of sound milling craftsmanship devoted to 
the task of providing better flour for better 
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August 


Aug. 14—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Ce., Minne apolis 
1, Minn. 

Aug. 15—District 14, Association of 


Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 23-24—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
annual golf party, South Shore Inn, 
Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind.; sec., 
F. A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
27-29—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich.; pres., C. D. MeKenzie, Jr., 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich. 


Aug. 


September 

Sept. 4-5—District 1, 
of Operative Millers, Ripley Hotel, 
Newton, Kansas; Richard Ma- 
gerkurth, C-G-F Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Association 


sec., 
Grain Co., 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 














“For SUPER Results 


F25/¥ USE QUAKER 
r’; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 S. 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. 


Sept. 11-12—District 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 18-19—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Durant, Okla.; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 18-22— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; convention 
sec., Michael Herzog, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 


Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward “ae Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-3—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Richard Schmidt, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
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ABILENE 


ABILENE, 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


FLOUR MILLS 
KANSAS 
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Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 
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Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 9-10—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Van Cleve Ho- 
tel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 11-13—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention, Shera- 
ton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
sec., Albert J. Wohlleb, 1814 Green- 
wood St., Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 15-16 — National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Rondal M. 
Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade Bidg., 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 4, 
Hil. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exee. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers, Owosso, Mich.; 
Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 

Mich. 
17-21 — American Bakers 
annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Til. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


sec., 

Lowell, 
Oct. 

Assn., 


November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 

Nov. 5-6—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. 
Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., Wil- 
liam A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belt- 
ing Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Nov. 13-14— District 138, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., Mae G. Greechie, 945 
Great Plain Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


1960 


January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, 


Com- 
Ohio; 
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sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 


fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 
Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 


Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac State 
Bakers Assn., convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


February 

Feb, 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 


April 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 1-5—American 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, UL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, IIL. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 


Association of 


ufacturers’ Assn. and the _ Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 


20 N. Wacker 
BBI, Harry 
New 


B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 
Drive, Chicago 6, HL; sec., 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, 
York 7, N.Y. 


May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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HANDLES ALL COMERS—Cargill, Inc. 2.1 million bushel “Itasca” elevator 
on the Superior, Wis., lakefront now can service any vessel capable of navi- 
gating the Great Lakes, company officials say. A deepened channel and addi- 


tion of “high spouts” 
of Upper Midwest grain. 


Major Improvements 
Made at Cargill 


Superior Elevator 


SUPERIOR, WIS.— Major improve- 
ments at Cargill, Inc., 2.1 million 
bushel elevator here have 
made it able to handle any ocean or 
lake vessel that can travel the Great 


“Ttasca” 


Lakes, the firm has announced. The 
changes have included widening and 
deepening the elevator’s loading slip 
from 21 to 24 ft. and installing two 


high spout” loading chutes to reach 


into the loftier and wider ocean ves- 
sels 

Both jobs were rushed to comple 
tion, according to John P. Cole, Car 
gill’s northwest regional grain man 
ager, to accommodate the larger ships 
navigating the St. Lawrence Seaway 

The seaway makes head-of-the 
lakes facilities particularly impor- 
tant,’ Mr. Cole said for it makes 


shipping 


that 


possible export and domestic 


unavailable before. I anticipate 


Cargill will some day expand or add 
to its storage and loading facilities 
in this area 

A number of ocean freighters, as 


well as the traditional lake boats 





Multiwall Service 


Representative Named 
NEW YORK—John Floyd has been 


appointed technical service represen- 
tative for West Virginia Pulp and Pa- 
per Co.'s multiwall bag division, it 
has been announced by Sheldon Y 


Carnes, regional manager. Mr. Floyd 
will work out of the division's Wells 
burg, W.Va., plant reporting to A. L 
Staffileno, plant manager 

Mr. Flovd West Virginia i 
1954 as technical assistant it tn 
company's Charleston, S.C., mill. He 
returned to school the f 
ind received a B. S. degree in chem- 
ical engineering from the University 
of South Carolina in 1957 

Mr. Floyd rejoined the « 
Charleston in 1957 where he has been 
packaging engineer in the multiwall 
packaging laboratory. In his new as- 
signment he will be working with 
West Virginia customers to improve 
their packaging operations 


joined 


lowing 


ymmpany at 


enable both ocean and lake freighters to load cargoes 


have loaded out of Itasca this 
spring, Mr. Cole said, with handling 
time varying according to each ship's 


design and skill of stevedoring 


size 
crews 


BREA S THE T re 


Storage Unit Complete 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Colum- 


bia Grain and Storage’s 1 million 
bushel grain storage facility at Wal 
lula, near here, is now completed 
and first shipments of grain are ex 


pected later this month. The unit, lo- 


cated on Walla Walla port district 
land, is the third major grain facility 
on the Columbia within Walla Walla 
County and the fourth major indus- 


trial or commercial facility made pos- 
sible by the Port of Walla Walla and 
its land holdings. Columbia Grain and 
is operated by a Walla Walla 


Storage 


corporation. Other grain facilities are 
Port Kelly, operated by Walla Walla 
County Grain Growers, and river 
rain terminals at Burbank, also on 


port district property 


Three Executive 
Appointments at 


GMI Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS Appointment of 


a vice president of General Mills, Inc 
ind the assignment of two executives 
to duties relating to the international 
activities of the company has been 
announced by C. H. Bell, GMI presi 
dent 

: us Soucek who has served is 
general manager of the mechanical 
division of GMI since 1954, has been 
appointed vice president of the con 


pany and head of the Washington 
D.C., office, Mr. Bell announced. Mi 
Soucek will represent GMI, Mr. Bell 
Said, in contacts with all government 
agencies and with 
ions. He will also report to the com 
r yn federal legis 
ypments 
GMI, including its 


{ 
pany s management 
lative ind regulatory devek 


i 
of significance to 


international operations. The com- 
pany’s Washingtor ffice will be in 
the Solar building, recom 506, at 16th 


ind K streets Northwest 

Edwin W. Rawlings, financial vice 
president has beer issigned iddi 
tional duties as director t interna- 
tional activities for the company, M1 


Bell reported. H. M. Joslir who has 


served as administrative assistant to 


the executive vice president in ch é 
f mechanical and chemical activities 
was named deputy re f inte 
nati il activities 

The « npal s nteres r 
seas Kets Mr Bell said is 
bee steadi creas ver the past 


Pp where il I l 1 ion ire 
el ed te illo t! ie I re 
f he Under his new re 
sponsibility, Ed. Rawlings will coor 
dinat the nte itional act ties 
of th ( porath ind will serve is 
1 pon I clearance tor i services 
” t lat il itters pl ided te 
ype sions staff depart 
‘ ts 









Mid-South Shippers to 
Have Meeting Aug. 4-5 


MEMPHIS, TENN Plans have 
been made for the sixth annual con- 
vention and meeting of the 
Mid-South Soybean & Grain Shippers 
Assn., Aug. 4-5, at the Hotel Peabody 
here 

Scheduled for Aug. 4 are meetings 
of the board of resolutions 
committee and nominating commit- 
tee for the election to be held Aug 


business 


directors, 


5 
Plans for Aug. 5 include a business 
meeting with the report by Albert R 
Cravens, president, of the Missouri 
Soybean Co., Caruthersville, Mo 
Speakers in the afternoon will in- 
clude Ray Pollock, director of the 
Grain Division of the Commodity 
Credit Corp Washington ~~ < 
Greenleaf, coordinator of ele 
and farm supplies, department 
of short Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, and a rep- 
resentative of Goodbody & Co. a 
commodity and stock brokerage firm, 
who will discuss “Future Marketing.’ 


George 
vator 


courses at 





“Golden Loaf’’ giie"" 


The Flour with the 


Tr ble left out 


Doubt and 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Mins 





- 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














| “DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
om Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Villed in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Finest 
Baking 
Quality 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR 





Filled for YOU with 


Nebraska f 
Wheats | 


Famous for 


We, 


make 


rFERMINAI 


’ > 










wheats, well-known to bakers 
and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal 
our country affiliations permit us to 
available to 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WESTCENTRALL coorerarive rain company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 


and 


elevator facilities 


millers these fa- 


LINCOLN, FREMONT 




















POUND CAKE STREAMER—International Milling Co. has released its latest 
item in a series of full color bakery display streamers. This pound cake streamer 
is 22 in. in length and over 8 in. in depth. With a price area to be used for 
stimulating sales, it is equally adaptable for use on bakery walls, windows 
and counters. Streamers are free simply by requesting them from Interna- 


tional representatives. 





Vancouver Claims 
Freight Advantage 


Over Seaway Route 


VANCOUVER Grain can still be 
shipped from this port to anywhere 
in the world at lower cost than from 
the head of the Great Lakes, despite 


the new shipping facilities provided 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway, traders 
assert 


This situation adds up to a happy 
British Columbia grain ex- 
porters although it is customarily 
kept in balance by price adjustments 


one tor 





"Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





made by the Canadian Wheat Board 
But the exporters watch this situa- 
tion carefully to see that it is kept 
at a point of balance that assures 
full use of this port's grain shipping 
facilities and the wheat board has, 
in practice, accepted this principle 

The shipping advantage of Van- 
couver lies principally in the fact 
that ocean freighters can only load 
at Fort Williarn and Port Arthur to 
two thirds capacity. They must go 
out through the seaway with this 
part cargo and top it off at Montreal 
with grain which has been carried 
there by lakers from the head of the 
lakes 

Actually, at the 
freight rates are such 
cheaper to ship by laker to 
al and load full cargoes on 
ships there. Current shipping 
on grain are reported here as 


present time, 
that it is 
Montre- 
ocean 
rates 
fol- 





PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


L 
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CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











1/1 Grades 
Specially 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





Koes YER” " BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Villed hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES" 
BUCK WHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


lows: Vancouver to U.K. 47/6 ($6.39) 
per long ton for full cargoes; lake- 
head to the U.K. 75/- ($10.09) for 
two thirds of a cargo with the bal- 
ance picked up at Montreal for which 
the ship gets 36/- ($4.70) to the U.K. 
(the two thirds cargo is for a 10,000- 
ton ship, larger ocean freighters must 
take a smaller part). 

About half the prairie wheat crop 
moves favorably (according to rail 
distance) to Vancouver. Since ocean 
shipping is more favorable than lake 
shipping, the Canadian Wheat Board 
puts a higher price on grain at Van- 
couver. This keeps all the outbound 


traffic from going through Van- 
couver as the customer has no ad- 
vantage here. 

Before the seaway was opened, 


buyers paid 13¢ bu. more for wheat 
at Vancouver, giving them the same 
cost delivered in Europe. When the 
seaway opened, this was reduced to 
ibout 7¢ and has since been adjusted 
to about 8¢. The extra charge goes 
into the board's pool and is distribut- 
ed to the farmer on an equal basis 

However, exporters here are jeal- 
ous of their shipping advantage. They 
agree that the differential be applied 
as long as Vancouver's port is used 
to capacity. If the port trade should 
drop, exporters feel the differential 
should be cut. Full use of this port 
means more money for the prairie 
farmer 

For the past two or 
Vancouver has _ shipped 
of Canada's wheat exports 
year the traffic set a 
here 

But Canadian wheat 
moment are slow—-a 
condition at this season—and ex- 
porters here will be watching the 
trend of the months ahead 


three 
about 50‘ 
and last 
new record 


years 


sales at the 
fairly normal 


———BREAO iS THE STAFF fF re 


Corporation to Make, 


Sell Paper Clothing 


NEW YORK-—-A new corporation 
in New York has been formed to 
manufacture and sell disposable pa- 


per clothing. The product line in- 
cludes shirts, pants, laboratory or 
shop coats, aprons, hats, overshoes 
and medical examination gowns 
Daniel H. Frank, vice president of 
Disposables, Inc., said he knew of 
no other firm in the U.S. making 
disposable paper clothing primarily 


designed 
and 


for industrial, laboratory 
commercial use in the food 
meat, poultry, confectionery, medical, 
chemical, pharmaceutical, printing 
petroleum, nursing, hotel, restaurant 
radioactive, maintenance and grocery 
fields 
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P. E. Morrill 


Bemis Announces 
P. E. Morrill’s 


Retirement 


ST. LOUIS—P. E. Morrill, vice 
president of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has 
retired after 45 years of service with 
the company. Among other duties, he 
served as company patent officer and 
was responsible for operation of the 
insurance department and the Clare- 
mont, N. H., paper mill 


Mr. Morrill will continue as a dir- 
ector of the company. For many years 
he played an important role in the 
capital investment policies of the 
company 

Mr. Morrill joined 
clerk in the Boston 
transferred to the engineering 
department in St. Louis in 1915, and 
was named head of that department 
in 1922. He was 
secretary and a company director in 
1936, and secretary in 1937 

In 1941, Mr. Morrill was elected 
president and named director 
of personnel, St. Louis general of- 
fices. He transferred to the Boston 
office to assume responsibility for 
administrative functions in 


Bemis in 1914 
office. He 


as a 


was 


elected assistant 


vice 


Various 
1947 
Mr. Morrill was bern in 
Mass., and graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy. He currently resides in Boston 


Haverhill 


was 














113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY- 





pring Clear 














July, 1958 
180 amounted 
totaled 652,000 
follows 


to 8.458.000 metric 
metric tons 


Title 1, P.L. 480 Exports July, 1958-June, 1959 
Total 8,458,000 Metric Tons: 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that during the months 
June, 1959 agricultural exports under Title I of Public Law 
tons 
The commodity 


Commodity - June, 1959——__—_ ——July, 1958-June, 1959 
Metric tons Unit Quantity Metric tons Unit Quantity 

Wheat 385,385 Bu 14,160,000 6,000,649 Bu 220,486,000 
Wheat flour 59,356 Lb 130,857,000 191,998 Lb 423,283,000 
Corn 49,652 Bu 1,955,000 591,179 Bu 23,274,000 
Bariey 21,363 Bu 981,000 429 849 Bu 19,743,000 
arain sorghums 29,396 Bu 1,157,000 372,055 Bu 14,647,000 
Oats Bu 5,995 Bu 413,000 
Rye Bu 120,347 Bu 4,738,000 


Shipments during June, 1959 
breakdown of shipments 
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Roy K. Durham Starting Wheat Testing, 
Sampling Program in South America 


WASHINGTON toy K. Durham 
of Minneapolis, for years a quality 
control milling specialist for the Pills- 


bury Co. until his recent retirement, 
has left Washington for Lima, Peru, 
where he will spend several months 
inaugurating a new program of wheat 
testing and sampling for the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn. Mr. Durham will work under 
the immediate supervision of Jack 


Smith, South American ar director 
for the association 

The testing program is 
an essential technical step in the gen- 
eral expansion of the wheat market 
development activities now under 
way in Europe, South America and 
Asia. The work is financed in great 
part by the Great Plains wheat farm- 
ers, who contribute a small 
each bushel of wheat sold commer- 
cially. State wheat commissions in 
Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Foreign Agricultural Service cooper- 
ate actively in many phases of the 
program. Public Law 480 has provid- 
ed the authority and the pattern for 
the beginnings of the market devel- 
opment activities in countries nor- 
mally limited by dollar shortage 


cons.dered 


levy on 


Testing Program 

Mr. Durham will arrange for 
pling and testing of all wheat im- 
ported into the participating coun- 
tries of South America. The samples 
will be graded, analyzed, experimen- 
tally milled and test baked. Samples 
of local wheat will be tested for the 
purpose of learning which imported 
wheats are best suited for blending 
vith domestic wheats—an important 


sam- 


factor in gaining greater acceptance 
ind wider use of wheat products in 
countries where corn and beans have 
long been considered the traditional 
staff of life.” 

Although much of Mr. Durham's 
work will center in Lima, Peru 


where the South American office of 
the association is located, and where 
the principal laboratory has 
tablished, he will extend his efforts 
throughout Chile Ecuado! 
Brazil and Venezuela, under the ex- 
panded program of the association 


hee nm @s 


Colombia 


Increase Use 

Mr. Durham ce 
objective is to asce 
nical point of view what can be done 
to increase the use of U.S. wheat 
his will require other duties, 
that he contact both mechanized and 
hand-operated pasta prod- 


ucts producers 


KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 
Produ 


BEST QUALITY. * MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-2262 


nsiders his primary 
rtain from a tech- 


among 


bakeries 


ind cookie ind crack 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i: 








Roy K. Durham 


er bakers. He also will give attention 
it the consumer level to the reaction 
toward foods made from wheat flour 
In this phase of the program he will 
be working in cooperation with the 
Millers National Federation 

idvisor for 


\ former technical 


MNF in Chicago, Mr. Durham was 
it one time a chemist for a large 
Kansas City flour mill, after gradu- 


iting from the milling school at Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan. His 
long association with wheat began on 
farm where he grew up at 
Kansas 


1 wheat 
Anthony 


BREA S THE 1 P re 


Bulk Storage 
Conference Held 


KANKAKEEF, ILL 
Bulk Storage a 


sales meeting—the 


Operation 
national 

first of its kind 

Permaglas 


two day 


was recently completed by 


Mechanized Storage, Harvestore, A 
©. Smith Corp. at its Kankakee ad- 
ministrative and manufacturing head- 


quarters 

According to L. M. Osborne, gen- 
eral manager, the purpose of the two- 
day program was to provide up-to- 
the-minute product, distribution and 
sales data for greater sales and most 
effective utilization of the field dis- 
tributor network. He said: “Our 
to provide the full story on our 
Permaglas Mechanized 
pinpoint 
advance informa- 
tion on our and development 
rams and to outline and 
means whereby our can 
be of the greatest assistance to cus- 


goals 
were 
1959 line of 
Storage 


units. to sales ob- 


jectives, to supply 
research 
prog ways 


distributors 


tomers 

Permaglas distributors heard a 
series of talks and slide presentations 
covering every facet of industrial bulk 
materials handling. In addition to the 
series of talks by Harvestore and 
Permaglas personnel, guest speakers 
and their subjects were William Geist 


ind Robert Heyl, Young Machinery 
Co Air Conveying for the Perma- 
las System;” R. J. Perkins, General 
American Transportation Co., “Princi- 
ples of the Airslide Car; Edward 
Weiland, A. E. St ley Mfg. Co.. “Sell- 
ing Bulk Handling of Starch for the 
Textile and Paper Industries; William 
Schlieb, American Institute of Bak- 
ing 4 Bulk Handling System for a 
Bakery; and J. B. Leider, Nation 


Wide Leasing Co., “Leasing 
Equipment 


Capital 
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High Temperatures 
Hampering Growth 
In Western Canada 


WINNIPEG High 
continued to blast western Canada, 
forcing crops to draw heavily on 
moisture supplies where the 
mercury a week earlier had 
a heavy depletion of 
large sections of western Canada, par 


temperatures 


soaring 
caused 


moisture across 


ticularly southern and central Sas 
katchewan and parts of Alberta 
Generous rains are needed over 


vast areas where high winds and hot 
weather are forcing premature de- 


velopment of late sown crops. Early 


sown fields of wheat and barley are 
now in the dough stage, but this 
apples to only a minor percentage 
of the seeded acreage. There is more 
than a month's spread between earl) 
and late sown crops. Western Can- 
ada’s harvest, while getting under 
way in scattered areas early in Aug 


ust, will extend later than usual, even 
with favorable weather. The cutting 
of fall rye is in progress, while early 
flax is coming 

A small percentage decline in the 
condition of crops in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta was reported two weeks 
further antici 


into blossom 


ago, and a decline is 


pated for the week just concluded 
In Manitoba, the general picture is 
still optimistic in most areas, but 


barley 
Gen 


there are indications that late 
ind flax suffered heat damage 
rains fell in most 
oba early last week 


erous sections of 
Manit 

The weed 
changed 
favo! 


set occurred 


picture 
and where weather 


remains un 
failed to 
control measures, a heavy seed 
This is now being dis 
serious threat to next 
This applies to annual 
and perennial weeds 


perse das a 


years crop 


? 
< 


5 
/ 


Insect activity is varied, but there 
is no report of serious damage other 
than from scattered, isolated areas 
Entomologists are continuing thei! 
survey of grasshopper activities, So 
far they have reported nothing fur- 
ther on the development of Empusa 
grylli, the fungus which at- 
tacked grasshoppers in Manitoba's 
heaviest infested areas covering ap- 
proximately a 15-mile radius of Car 
man, some 60 miles southwest of 
Winnipeg. Entomologists are hopeful 
that the high temperatures and hu 
midity may favor spread of the dis 
ease for effective control 


The last 


disease 


time the disease was ef 
fective in controlling grasshoppers on 
a large scale was in 1935. Federal 
and provincial entomologists said that 
in the fall of 1934, after grasshopper 
egg surveys, authorities predicted a 
severe outbreak for the growing sea 


son of 1935, but that year proved to 
be hot with frequent rains which 
created the humid conditions favor 


ing effective development of the dis 
result, grasshoppers were 
wiped out with 


control measures 


ease As a 
almost completely 
little need of other 





USDA PURCHASES 
RELIEF FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—Purchase of 100,- 
171,600 Ib. 36,312,600 Ib. 
degermed cornmeal for relief 


flour and 
yellow 
abroad announced 


U.S, 


distribution was 
July 27 by the 
Agriculture. The 
10,117,600 = Ib. 
14,692,500 Ib. all 


75,361,500 Ib. 


Department of 
flour total includes 
flour, 


whole wheat 


purpose flour and 


bread flour. 
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EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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boosted in new union contracts. Mill- 
feed values are likely to average be- 
low last year and, most important of 
all, the big storage earnings from sur- 
plus government wheat probably have 
passed their peak and may be on the 
way down because of the vast amount 
of new elevator capacity now avail- 
able 

These influences certainly do not 
suggest an early end to cautious buy- 
ing and selling of flour. Probably this 
year will be quite like the 1953-54 
season when there were several mod- 
erate buying waves and no really big 
ones 

On the family flour front, the same 
restraint in selling is evident. A large 
majority of the southwestern mills 
which do a family flour business are 
not booking their customers ahead 
this year. They are simply trying to 
keep them on a current market price 
with low inventories and booking 
backlogs. The large corporations have 
taken the lead in this and the prac- 
tice seems likely to hold this year, as 
only a few firms have sold family flour 
far ahead 

Shipping directions have 
well and running time 
good in the Southwest. 


held up 
generally is 


At Hutchinson, the prolonged peri- 
od of p.d.s. buying came to an end 
when bakers booked ahead 30 to 120 
days. The surge of buying at the be- 
ginning of the week, however, lacked 
much of equalling last year’s first new 
crop sales. Many buyers think that 
price levels may still be trimmed, 
especially when the spring wheat har- 
vest begins. Shipping directions were 
sufficient to maintain five-day grind 
but were slowing. 

Wichita mills operated at 110% of 
capacity the past week. Sales, mostly 
bakery flour, averaged 334% of capa- 
city, compared with 137% the preced- 
ing week and 32% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were very good and 
prices were unchanged. 

Quotations July 24, Kansas City, 
carlots: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $4.95@5, standard 95% 
patent $4.85@4.90, straight $4.80@ 
4.85; established brands of family 
flour $6.10@6.90, sacked, with the lat- 
ter representing delivered prices in 
this of nationally advertised 
brands: first clears of 14% protein 
$4.05@4.10, first clears of 11@13% 
protein $4@4.05, clears of 1% ash or 
higher $3.80@3.85. 


area 








Cables — Eastmills 





EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


*“Cartier” “Lasalle” “Eastern Queen” “Pontiac” 


. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


it’s wise to buy quality! 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
H/ —Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Odxilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Winnipeg —Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William 
Cable Address 





Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Soft Flour Sales 
Lag, Directions Good 


It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that buyers of soft winter 
wheat flour have “made their play”’ 
for the time being. The past week was 
quiet and featureless insofar as fresh 
business was concerned. The buying 
that was done seems to have pretty 
well taken care of both baker and 
jobber requirements far enough ahead 
to make it unlikely that they will be 
back in the market in the nearby fu- 
ture. 

The winter wheat crop is made, and 
barring something totally unforeseen 
at this time in the way of farm legis- 
lation, Washington, too, is unlikely to 
serve as any inspiration for a rush to 
anticipate flour requirements. 

However, wheat has started to 
move into the protecting arms of the 
government support program, with 
22,000,000 bu. lodged there by the end 
of June. Conceivably a situation could 
develop in which cash wheat would 
tighten later as more and more of the 
bread cereal goes into the loan pro- 
gram. This in turn would bring about 
a higher level of prices for flour. Cur- 
rently, No. 1 soft red winter is quoted 
in Chicago at 4%2¢ under to the Sep- 
tember price and No. 1 hard winters 
at 914@10¢ over September. Wheat 
with export billing would bring high- 
er premiums. 

St. Louis area mills made no im- 
provement in soft wheat flour last 
week. No broad buying interest was 
expected and mills found few oppor- 
tunities to quote, as the majority of 
soft flour users are covered for 120 
days and, in some cases, up to six 
months ahead. Even sales on a p.d.s. 
basis were sluggish as prices ad- 
vanced 10¢ following additional 
strength in red wheat premiums and 
an upturn in wheat futures. 

The flow of shipping directions on 
the entire line of soft flours is un- 
usually good, but bread .flour direc- 
tions lag. Mill operations are on a six 
day basis 

Sales by mills of the central states 
for the week amounted to about 65% 
of five-day capacity. Most individual 
sales were 5,000 ewt. or less, with an 
occasional sale of 5,000 to 10,000 ewt.., 
largely cracker, cookie and other spe- 
cl ilty flours 

Quotations July 24, St. Louis, 100 
lb. cottons: Family flour top patent 
$5.75, top hard $6.55, ordinary $5.65; 


bakery flour in 100 Ib. papers: Cake 
$6.65, pastry $4.60, soft straights 
$4.70, clears $4.35; hard winter short 
patent $5.50, standard $5.35, clears 
$5.10; spring short patent $6.10, 


standard $6.05, clears $6; Chicago, 
July 24: High ratio flour $6.85@6.90; 
short patent $5.75@6.14; clears $4.65 
?4.75; cracker and cookie flours $4.85 
papers, $5.15 cottons 


Bookings Improved 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour sales were very good in the 
Texas and Oklahoma area, although 
not for the extended coverage usually 
expected at this time of year. Run- 

ng time was below average and di- 
rections poor at Oklahoma City, and 
prices closed unchanged on both fami- 
iy and bakery flours 


\t Ft. Worth, bakers covered their 
needs for August and some went into 
early September. There were also 


some family flour orders placed ahead 
of a 20¢ advance in prices. Altogether, 
sales for the week probably amounted 
to 250 to 300% of five-day milling 
capacity. The average running time of 

s at Ft. Worth was five to five and 
one-half days. Bakers’ flour and clears 
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were being quoted 5¢ higher. 

Quotations July 24, Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7@7.40, 
100 Ib. cottons; bulk standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.45@5.55; 
first clears $4.45@ 4.55, delivered Tex- 
as common points; July 24, Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $6.70G 
6.90, standard patent $6046.20; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.58@5.68, 
95% standard patent $5.48@5.58, 
straight grade $5.43@5.53; truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Flour Business Light 
For Buffalo Mills 


At Buffalo, spring wheat flour sales 
were on a hand-to-mouth and 
buying to fill nearby requirements 
prevailed. Buying of Kansas-type 
flours was more or less to fill require- 
ments 30 to 45 days ahead, with the 
spread between millers’ and bakers’ 
ideas of prices a strong influence on 
sales 

Spring wheat flour prices dropped 
16¢ for the period, while clears and 
Kansas flours were unchanged. Bak- 
eries at Buffalo are still experiencing 
a summer slump, and there is some 
impact being felt from the local steel 
mills which are on strike. 

Shipping directions, as reported by 
one mill at Buffalo, were not as good 
as expected and efforts were being 
made to press for ordering out of 
more flour. 

Flour output at Buffalo was below 
a week ago and below a year ago. One 
mill put in a 7 day week; another mill 
put in 623 days; 3 mills worked 5 
days and one mill 414 days. One mill 
increased its production by a day, an- 
other by #3 of a day and one mill 
added 42 day to its work week. Two 
were unchanged and one mill de- 
creased production by 2 days. Quota- 
tions July 24: Spring family $6.57@ 
6.62, spring high gluten $6.43@6.63, 
spring short $6.13 @6.33, spring stand- 
ard $6.03@6.28, spring straight $6.23, 
spring first clears $5.50@5.78; hard 
winter short $5.7146.07, hard winter 
standard $5.56 @5.97, hard winter first 
soft winter short 
patent $6.95@7.16, soft winter stand- 
ard $5.70@6.46; soft winter straight 
$4.85 4 5.39, winter first clear 
$4.30 @ 4.74. 


basis 


clears $5.26@5.35;: 
soft 


Production Down 
In Pacific Northwest 


Pacific Northwest flour production 
was at a low point the past week, 
chiefly due to the lack of export busi- 
Export mills have been down to 
two days run a week, with interior 


ness 


mills at about the same level. Do- 
mestic buyers, however, have shown 
more interest, with the government 


asking for 600,000 cwt. relief flour 
Quotations July 24, Portland: High 
gluten $6.98, all Montana $6.50, clears 


$6.60, bluestem bakers $6.47, cake 
$6.97, pastry $5.97, pie $5.62, whole 
wheat $6.36, graham $5.67, cracked 
wheat $5.63, crushed wheat $6.45; 


Seattle: Family patent flour, carlots 


cottons, $9.44 for 5 and 10 Ib. sizes; 
bakery flour, pastry, $5.02 

- 
Prices Steady 

e. e 

For Canadian Mills 

Trading in Canadian flour has re- 
mained generally steady, with mills 
reporting no change in production 
Stocks remain moderate and prices 
unchanged from the previous week 


Reports from Toronto-Montreal are 
that no interest has developed to date 
in new crop soft wheat flour. Buyers 
apparently are waiting the outturn of 
the new wheat crop, and there 
may be some reluctance to accept the 


soft 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 
FLOUR 


Fiour buying in the mejor markets slumped 


noticeably as important buyers took carefu 
ook at a set of market factors more < ducive 
to waiting than booking. Overa there was 


the bearish pressure of relative calm compared 
with the excitement of the previous period 
which U.S. forces appeared to be embroiled 
the Middle East, with onsequent price pres 
sure. Flour quotations remained generally firm 


because of a drop in millfeed values and the 
need for mills to protect losses. Along with 
this high protein flours across the ountry 


were scarce and prices strong Buyers of hard 
winter types st hoped for a flood of wheat 
to hit the markets in the Southwest, and were 
willing to wait. Spring wheat flour buyers were 
making hand-to-mouth purchases, awaiting the 
mminent harvest 


MILLFEED 


Prices across the country came down sharp 


y, the result of increased running time at the 
mills in some areas and a reaction to price 
evels which buyers considered too high com 
pared with other feeds. De es ranged from 
$ n some parts of the spring wheat r s area 

to $7 the Southwest 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures, buoyed earlier by tensio 


the Middle East, started to >me dow As 
sellers began to trade actively in the wake f 
the war scare, futures sagged 2 to 3 
Chicago and Kansas City, aided many areas 
by improved harvesting weather and the pr 
spect of heavier supplies to come. Even a g 

run of export buying, the best in several weeks 


was unable to check the slide. Export sales of 
- 


U.S. wheat included 2,225,000 bu. hard ¢ 
Braz 597,000 bu. hard to Israel; 225,000 b 
white to Pakistan; 1,804,000 bu. hard to West 
Germany and 4m »» bushels wheat t¢ Ind 


fact that higher flour prices seem in 
evitable. New crop soft wheat har- 
vesting is under way, and the earlie! 
reports of heavy winter kill appear to 
be borne out, as production is down 
considerably, especially in the normal 
ly heavy producing sections in On 
tario 

Quotations July 24, Toronto-Mont 
real: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $6.2576.35. 100 Ib. cottons 
less cash discounts, with mixed cars 


15¢ higher for cartage where used 


bakers flour $575.30. 100 Ib papers 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added for 
cartage where used (bulk delivery 12¢ 


less); Winnipeg: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Ft. William and 
the British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100's. 86.207 6.40: second patents, cot 
tons, $5.59%7 6.15 


+ 


second patents t 
bakers, paper 1100's. $4.8505.05: all 
prices cash carl 

less): Vancouver F 


bakers’ patents $5.05 papers and $5.15 


(bulk delivery 12¢ 
rst patents $6.45 


cottons; Ontario pastry to the trade 


$6.80: Ontario cake flour $7.15 


Overseas Markets 


Export Activity 
Shows Improvement 


Overseas flour sales were somewhat 





heavier than in the preceding week 
principally because of Commodity 
Stabilization Service's re quest tor of 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
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FLOUR MILLERS 
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ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
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fers on 1,030,000 cwt. relief flour fot 
acceptance by Aug. 22 

Also, Vietnam asked for offers on 
10,000 tons flour of 8 to 10% pro- 
tein 48 ash. Cambodia, too, is ex- 
pected to enter the market shortly fot 
a sizeable quantity, and inquiry 1s 
awaited on 6.600 tons for Colombia 

In other activity, Cuba has issued 
allocations on flour for the current 
quarter amounting to 330,000 tons 
wheat equivalent. The allocation in- 
cludes 63,000 tons cracker and pastry 
flour. Licenses have not been released 
to date, and it is expected that the 
bulk of the business will be taken by 
local mills 

On the Canadian side, 7,400 cwt 
flour was cleared for export to Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries 
in the week ended July 23, compared 
with 22,600 cwt. the previous week 
The aggregate movement of Canadian 
flour to all destinations for the week 
was 213,800 ewt., or 30,100 cwt. below 
the previous week 

The export flour picture brightened 
at Vancouver the past week. Shippers 
exporting to the Philippine Islands re- 
ported that some foreign exchange 
permits have started to come in to 
meet requirements for the third quar- 
ter 

Just how much flour will be per- 
mitted into Manila during the quartet 
is not known so far, and guesses range 
from 500000 to 800,000 bags from all 
countries. Canadian shippers, while 
they have only received limited im- 
port permits so far, report that the 
amounts show some improvement over 
business secured in the past month or 
so. The new financial measures in- 
stituted by the Central Bank in 
Manila are expected to increase the 
laid down cost of imported flour by a 
fair margin 

Rye 

Fresh business in old crop rye flour 
was as quiet and devoid of feature as 
during any comparable period in re- 
cent weeks. Outside of a very modest 
amount of fill-in business, there was 
little activity 

There was, howeve! some talk 
ibout a little being put 
through in new crop medium rye 
flour with the figure mentioned 
iround $4.29 ewt., papers, Chicago, 
although it might be difficult to get 
definite confirmation on the price. The 
price would be a discount of around 
10¢ cwt. below current levels for old 
crop. In view of the best information 


business 


available as to the probable size of 
the 1959 rye crop compared with last 
year’s, some in the trade are inclined 
to scoff at the idea of rye having been 
offered at that relatively low level 
Due to the very unfavorable weath- 
er during seeding and since that time 
there has been some fear of a larger 
percentage of thin rye from some 
reas than is usually expected. The 
result could well be thin berries and 
rn, a larger than usual percent- 
f dark rye milled 
Quotations July 24, Chicago: White 
patent $5.0945.15, medium $4.894 
195, dark $4.340 4.40; Minneapolis 
White $4.62, dark 
$4.07 Buffalo $5.647 5.69 


lark $5.4445.49 


$4.82 medium 


White 


Oatmeal 


Prices for rolled oats and oatmeal 
across Canada. De- 
mand is seasonally dull, but stocks 
are only moderate. Quotations July 
24 Winnipeg Rolled oats in 80 Ib 
ottons $5.454 5.65: oatmeal in 100 Ib 


remain steady 


cottons $6.657 6.90 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; all prices cash carlots 
roronto-Montreal: Rolled oats in 89 
lb. cottons $5.65; oatmeal in 100 Ib 


cottons $7.05. f.o.b Toronto Montreal 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO. CANADA 
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overly anxious to press on the selling 
side. The net result is maintenance of 
the status quo so far as prices are 
concerned 

Quotations July 24: Bulk standard 
middlings $36, bran $32.50@33, red 
dog $51.50; sacked middlings $41.50, 
bran $36.50, red dog $55.50 

Boston: Quotations tended lower in 
the local market last week, reflecting 
an ample supply situation with only 
a spotty buying interest. Dealers re- 
ported that over-all activity was ex- 


tremely slow and that most buyers 
were only operating on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis, seeking price conces- 


sions if they had any need for inven- 
tory replacements 


Bran was unchanged to 50¢ lower, 
while middlings finished unchanged to 
$1 lower. 


Quotations July 25: Sacked bran 
$45.50, bulk $41; sacked middlings 


$50, bulk $45.50. 


Buffalo: Trading was quiet and sales 
were low. Most buying was in bran, 
with little call for middlings. The mix- 
er business has been unusually slow 
for this time of year. There is no in- 
centive to go ahead at present mar- 
ket conditions. Inventories are light 
and buying is actually a hand-to- 
mouth deal. The bran market was off 
$1.50 and middlings were off $2.50 
Red dog fell $1 from a week ago. The 
sack differential over bulk was $5 
Running time ranged from 4! to 7 
days. Quotations July 24: Bulk bran 
$31.50, sacked $36@36.50; bulk stand- 
ard middlings $37@37.50, sacked 
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$41.50@42; bulk red dog $52@52.50, 
sacked $56.50 @57. 

Pacific Coast: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced $2 ton in this market, due 
mainly to an export order for Japan. 
With mill production slow, local de- 
mand has been intensified and a short- 
age of millrun supplies has developed 
Flour mills in some areas have no 
millfeed to offer at all during August. 
Quotations July 24, Seattle: Millrun 
$43 sacked, $40 bulk; standard mid- 
dlings $51 sacked, $48 bulk; Portland: 
Millrun $39@ 40 bulk, $42@53 sacked; 
middlings $8 over millrun. 

Canada: With seasonal dullness in 
demand continuing, stocks of mill- 
feeds are increasing slowly but prices 
remain steady. Domestic sales are ex- 
pected to improve toward the end of 
August. Quotations July 24, Winni- 
peg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $3137 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $364 
12: middlings $43@47. All prices cash 
carlots in sacks. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra; 
Toronto-Montreal: Bran $46@47, 
shorts $51@52, middlings $59@60, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight car; Vancouver: Bran $46, 
shorts $49, middlings $55, sacked 


Hot, Dry Weather 
Continues to Hurt 
Spring Wheat Crop 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Hot, dry weather 


continued to hammer at the spring 
wheat crop the past week, pushing 
some fields along too rapidly and 


parching others in various stages of 
maturity 

According to line elevator 
servers, serious damage has occurred 
between Bismarck and Jamestown, 
N. D., and beyond Bismarck toward 
Dickinson. A goodly portion of the 
crop in this region is either being 
cut or plowed under, it is reported 
Generous rains in the days remaining 
before the harvest would be benefi- 
cial to a large portion of the crop 
which is still maturing. 

Although night temperatures were 
fairly cool, daytime readings the past 
week were mostly in the 90's, and 
in a few places temperatures reached 
L100 


ob- 


In South Dakota, a similar situa- 
tion prevailed, with almost all re- 
ports citing continued lack of soil 


moisture and a number crediting high 
winds with causing additional dam- 
ige. In some areas where there was 
rainfall it was accompanied by dam- 
iging hail. Yields of wheat in south- 
eastern South Dakota are being esti- 
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Technical Reference 
Book Published 
By Pillsbury 


MINNEAPOLIS — A major effort 
in the field of technical reference 
books has been completed with the 
publication of “Conversion Factors 
and Technical Data for the Food In- 
dustry."’ Co-authored by C. G. Harrel 
and R. J. Thelen of the Pillsbury Co 
the sixth edition of this all-encom- 
passing work has grown to 1,426 
pages. Mr. Thelen is technical direc- 
tor of Pillsbury’s bakery mix divi- 
sion; Mr. Harrel recently retired as 
director of new product ideas after 
30 years of distinguished service in 
research areas of the food processing 
industry. 

In the _ book's foreword, George 
Pillsbury, vice president of the firm's 
bakery products division, writes: 
“The book is unique in the food field 
Nowhere is data on so vast a range 
of subjects available between one set 
of covers.” 

The new edition contains such data 
as conversion factors, measurement 
equivalents and composition of foods 
in addition to subject matter of a 
general nature such as definitions and 


standards of identity for foods and 
ingredients and plant location fac- 
tors 

The book, while dealing in great 
detail with the milling and baking 
fields, also is designed to be a vital 


aid to those engaged in all types of 
food processing. The volume is priced 
at $20 


———=— BREAD iS THE STAFF F Fe 


Canadian Exports Dip 


WINNIPEG~— Registering a decline 
million bushels for the week 
ended July 23, Canada’s wheat and 
flour exports totalled 4,139,000 bu 
compared with 7,149,000 a week 
earlier. Flour accounted for’ the 
equivalent of 494,000 bu. and of this 


of 3 


only 17,000 bu. were for International 
Wheat Agreement countries. The 
week previous flour accounted for 


821,000 bu. of the total and included 


52,000 bu. for IWA destinations 
Exports of wheat only cleared to 
five IWA countries with the aggre- 
gate of 870,000 bu. made up of 451,- 
000 to South Africa; 205,000 to 


106,000 to Venezuela; 
33,000 bu. to 


Netherlands; 
75,000 to Germany and 
El Salvador 

Japan was listed as the destination 
for 1,315,000 bu. or almost half of 
the clearances of 2,775,000 
bu. Shipments to U.K. amounted to 


Class 2 





mated as low as 9 bu. to the acre 453,000 bu., while 466,000 cleared to 

Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” ind in some. parts of central and Pakistan; 375,000 to Germany; 74.- 

northeastern South Dakota down to 000 to the Philippine Islands; 67,000 

1 bu to Belgium, and 25,000 bu. to Italy 

. - 
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GMI REPORT 
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resigned in March, 1959, to resume 
the practice of tax law. Eugene E 
Woolley, director of production for 
the flour division, replaced Mr. McVey 
as feed division general manager. 

The annual report reviewed the 
year’s operations of the company, in- 
cluding its flour, Betty Crocker bak- 
ing mixes, breakfast cereals, refrig- 
erated foods, chemicals, formula 
feeds, electro-mechanical and strato- 
balloon products, oilseed products, cel- 
lulose sponges, special commodities, 
institutional products, and other lines 
of GMI eight operating divisions 


Flour Division 
The report said GMI continued to 
expand and improve its services to its 
flour customers. Cooperating with the 
American Bakers Assn., American In- 


stitute of Baking, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn., Wheat 
Flour Institute, Durum Wheat Insti- 
tute, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, and many local groups, the 


company developed programs for mer- 


chandising baked foods. Vitality 
News, GMI service publication for 
bakers, celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary. Among the year’s new projects 
was a special advertising campaign 
in grocery trade publications to em- 
phasize the importance of baked 
goods in building sales and profits 
Per capit consumption of maca- 
roni products increased 10° during 
the year—a tribute to the industry's 


promotional programs. GMI supported 
programs with 
Betty Crocker 

bakers 


these service 


from 


recipe 


As more equip their plants 


for handling flour in bulk, General 
Mills’ deliveries of bulk flour grow 
month by month, the report said 
During the past year, the company 
completed bulk flour storage facilities 
at Buffalo; Wichita, Kansas; El] Reno 
Okla.; Great Falls, Mont., and Los 
Angeles, Cal. Bulk flour’ blending 
facilities were also completed at Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, and bulk load 
ing equipment went into action at 


virtually all flour ints 
At Buffalo 


an ultramodern mill 


division pl 
construction began on 


tepresenting an- 


other step in the company’s continu- 
ing modernization program, the new 
plant will replace one of the three 
milling units now operating in Buf- 
falo. It is scheduled for completion 
early in 1960 

I xport operation were expanded 
during the year. Through its subsid 
ary, General Mills de Venezuela, S.A 
the company developed relationship 
with the Bunge and Born organiza 
tion, whose subsidiary, Gramoven 
produces GMI brands of flour in Ven 
zuela 

In 1958-59, the field selling staff fon 
institutional products, integrated with 
the regional and district flour division 
sales organization, continued to offer 


high-quality, high-convenience mixes 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
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for bakeries, hotels, restaurants, and 


institutions 


Feed Division 

feed division, through the 
farm near Indianola, Iowa, 

its around-the-clock pro- 
gram to and develop improved 
feeds for livestock and poultry. As 
personal incomes rise and as consum- 
ers become more aware of the impor- 
tance of nutrition, the consumption of 
meat, poultry, and dairy products is 
climbing, the report continued 

In February, 1959, a modern, 
mill for production of Larro 
Feeds began operation at Tampa, Fla 
It has a capacity of 100 tons in a 16- 
hour day 


The Larro 
research 
continued 


test 


new 
Sure 


To help farmers put more of their 


meat, poultry, and dairy products in 
the meals of America, the feed divi- 
sion featured farm product recipes 
from Betty Crocker in nationwide 


promotions. It also sponsored a farm 
kitchen recipe roundup, offering prizes 
for the best centering on 
chicken, turkey, beef, lamb, 
gs, and dairy 


recipes 
pol k, 
products 


eke 
Other Areas 

Also covered in the report were ac- 
tivities of Protex, S.A., a_ wholly- 
owned subsidiary with a plant near 
Mexico City for the processing of 
steroid intermediate compounds; 
Habib-General, Ltd., of Karachi, Pa- 
kistan, a guar gum producing plant 
in which GMI owns a 60 interest; 
and General Mills de Venezuela, S.A., 
subsidiary company which oversees 
the milling and marketing of General 


Mills brands of flour in Venezuela 
Announcement was also made of the 
formation of Nuclear Equipment 


Ltd., of Watford, England, a jointly- 
owned company organized during the 
fiscal year by GMI and Savage & Par 
sons, Ltd 


Introduced during the year by the 
grocery products division was an un- 


precedented number of new high con- 
venience food products, the report 
said hese included Betty Crocker 
Wild Blueberry Muffin Mix, Chiffon 
Cake Mixes (Orange and Cocoa) 
Creamy White and Caramel Fudge 
Instant Frostings, Chocolate Cake 
Roll Mix, and Pudding Cake Mixes 
(Chocolate Orange Lemon and 
Caramel). Betty Crocker Pound Cake 
Mix was introduced in some areas 
Several other products moved from 
regional to national distribution. Ca 
nadian operations were further ex- 
panded during the year. The division 
acquired the plant, formulas, and U.S 
rights to the brands and trademarks 
of Spratt’s Patent (America) Limited 
of Newark, N. J., adding a new series 


of pet foods to the 


! 
uct family 
div the company also 
duced many new products durin 


company’s prod 


QOtner isions ol 


nt 





the vear. The refrigerated foods divi- 
sion introduced Betty Crocker Ready 
to-Bake Refrigerated Pizza and Betty 
Crocke1 Qu ck Bread Sticks. The feed 
division brought out Larro SureVeal 
ind Larro SureTasty farm feeds. The 
oilseeds division introduced Releasa 
Gen, a compound used in plastic mold 
ing, and EpoxyGen, an epoxidized soy 
bean oil used in industry. The special 
commodities division, in cooperation 
with FM Engineering Co., Minneapo 
lis developed ind introduced 
Sno*F lok, a new product for decorat- 
ng Christmas trees with artificial 
snow. The chemical division intro 
duced a series of new fatty nitrogen 
compounds for industry. The mechani- 
cal division designed and delivered 
the first inertial guidance computers 
for the Mace missile of the U.S. Air 
Force a huge remotely-controlled 
thimble loader’ for underwater op 
eration at the new Westinghouse 
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Testing Rea ctor in Waltz Mill, Pa 
and the “Aerocap Balloon,” an aero 
dynamically shaped, lightweight cap 
tive balloon for suspending instru 
ments or transporting heavy loads 
From the standpoint of research 
fiscal 1958-59 was the company’s most 
creative year. During the 12-month 
period plans were announced for a 
new research center that will greatly 
expand the company’s basic and ap 
plied research _ 
ereat 
38 Nominated 
For 16 Posts 
On ABA Board 
CHICAGO Thirty-eight bakers 
have been nominated for the 16 vac- 


ancies on the board of governors of 


the American Bakers Assn., Sanford 
V. Epps, H. H. Claussen's Sons, Inc 
Augusta, Ga has announced. Mr 
Epps is chairman of the ABA nom 


and elections mittee, as 


serving as ABA 


Inations con 


well as first vice 


president 


Ballots for selection tf one gover 


nor for each of 14 regions and two 
branches have been mailed to all 
ABA iembers, to be returned not 
later than Aug. 8&8 

The election is for terms of three 
years. Five bakers were nominated 
for the vacancy on the wholesale 
bread branch, with only one nominee 
for the multi-state branch 

There are four candidates named 
in each of Regions 5, 12, and 16 
three each in regions 9 and 17; two 
nominated in each of regions 1, 7, 8 
11 and 18. Only one nominee was 
named by the members in each of 


and 20 
the 


regions 2. 4, 10 


Other members of nominations 


and elections committee are Joe |] 
Baldridge, Baldridge Bakery Lub 
bock Texas, and Arthur W Lowen 
berg, Lowenberg Bakery, Inc., Ot 
tumwa, lowa 


31 


Sturtevant Establishes 


Division Headquarters 

BOSTON 
the 
division of 


Sales for 
processing 
Co. have 
been established in the First Nation- 
al Bank Building, Fostoria, Ohio, it 
announced by officials of the Bos- 
Managing the office will 
Drake, 
to Sturtevant in 


headquarte1 s 
grain 
Mill 


newly-created 
Sturtevant 


was 
ton company 
be Austin T 
rer, who c 
the 


division mana- 
June 
with 
him 25 years of flour 
related The 
new division will concentrate primari 


ime 


to form division, bringing 


experience in 
industries 


milling and 


industries—wheat 


and 


ly on those rye 


corn rice 
The 
division's } 
US 


barley, soybean 


Fostoria offices will serve as 
all of 
Engineering 
fabrication of the milling equip- 
ment will continue at Sturtevant's 


Boston headquarters plant 


the readquarters for 


the and Canada 


and 
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Major League Baseball ticket to any 1959 Chicago White Sox or 
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“ 
speci 
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any Cub or White Sox home game. 


@ SINGLE ROOM with ONE TICKET, +1000 


ticket will be 
special low r 
seat tickets fi 
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TWIN BEDROOM with TWO TICKETS, 11800 


Simply write 
and specify the ball game you want to see. 


Sherman Hotel Room Reservations 
Your 
waiting for you at the Sherman. These 
oom rates include your choice reserve 
or White Sor or Chicago Cub games. 


eservations should be received by the 


hotel 48 hours prior to the game date, 
or sooner, for choice seals. 


seeeeeee Gir-conditioned es 
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July 1 Grain Stocks Continue 
Pattern of Record Levels 


WASHINGTON—Stocks of 
wheat, all feed grains and soybeans 
in all positions on July 1 main- 
tained the pattern of record levels, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has reported. Wheat stocks at 
1.3 billion bushels exceeded the 
previous record of 1955 by 6%. 


Corn stocks at 2.2 billion bushels, 
sorghum grain at 529 million bushels, 
barley at 193 million bushels and soy- 
beans at 157 million bushels were 5, 
54, 15 and 46%, respectively, above 
the previous record level of July 1, 
1958. Rye and flaxseed stocks each 
were sharply above the previous year 
Stocks of feed grains corn, oats, 
barley and sorghum grain—totaled 87 
million tons, more than a tenth above 
the 77.5 million tons in storage July 
1, 1958. 

Wheat Report 


Wheat stocks of 1,277 million bush- 
els stored in all positions on July 1 
were nearly a half larger than last 
year and a record carryover for the 
date. Total stocks amounted to 87% 
of the record 1958 harvest with about 
95% of the stocks either owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. or under 
CCC loan. Off-farm wheat stocks of 
1,162 million bushels were two-fifths 
larger than a year earlier with in- 
creased holdings in all storage posi- 
tions. Farm stocks of 115 million 
bushels were more than double a year 
earlier. Disappearance from all stor- 
ages during the April-June quarter 
was 264 million bushels compared 
with 242 million a year earlier. 

Rye stocks of 12.8 million bushels 
stored in all positions on July 1 were 
31% above the carryover a year earl- 
ier and two-fifths above average. 
Stocks in each storage position, ex- 


cept for terminals, were above July 
l a year ago, with the farm stocks 


proportion of total stocks a near rec- 
ord. Farm stocks at 4.4 million bush- 
els accounted for 34% of total stocks 
and were the largest since 1944. Off- 


farm stocks of 8.4 million’ bushels 
were about 15% above July 1, 1958, 
and almost a fourth above average 


Stocks at interior mills and elevators 
were the third largest of record and 
near double the stocks in this posi- 
tion a year earlier. Terminal 
of 2.2 million bushels were only about 
half of last year and average. Hold- 
ings in CCC bins were above 
year, but still relatively small 


stocks 


last 


Corn Totals 

Corn stocks in all storage positions 
July 1 at 2,204 million bushels were 
a record for the date and 5° above 
the previous high a _ year 
Stocks in interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses at 444 million were 16% 
larger than a year ago. The 113 mil- 
lion in terminals was also well above 
but stocks in CCC bin 
Stocks in all off-farm 
positions were 1,089 million bushels 
of which about 1,050 million bushels 
were CCC owned or under warehouse 
loan. Stocks on farms at 1,115 mil- 
lion bushels were 8° above a yeat 
earlier. CCC loans on farm stored 
corn, including reseals and purchase 
agreements outstanding June 30, 


earlier 


ago, 


a year 
sites declined 
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1959, covered about 445 million bush- 
els, 7% above July 1, 1958. 

Disappearance of corn from all 
storage positions during the April- 
June quarter was 787 million bushels, 
12% above the same quarter last year 
and in line with the heavy rate of 
disappearance for other recent quar- 
ters. 

Correction: The amount of corn in 
CCC bin sites in Kansas on April 1, 
1958, has been corrected to 6,998,000 


bu. from the previously reported 
16,998,000 bu. 

Oats carryover stocks of 369 mil- 
lion bushels in all storage positions 


on July 1 were 14% above a year 
earlier and the largest of record for 
the date. Stocks on farms at 300 mil- 
lion bushels were 9% above July 1, 
1958, and accounted for over four- 
fifths of the total oats stored. Off- 
farm stocks of 69 million bushels 
were more than a third above a year 
earlier, but about 5.5 million bushels 
below holdings on July 1, 1956. Oats 
under loan to or owned by the CCC 
accounted for 27% of the total stocks 
compared with 17% a earlier 
Disappearance of during the 
April-June quarter amounted to 298 
million bushels—nearly a tenth more 
than during the same quarter of 1958 


Barley Stocks 


Barley stocks on July 1 totaled a 
record high of 193 million bushels for 


yeal 


oats 


this date—15% above the previous 
record of a year earlier. Stocks do 
not include any grain from the 1959 


crop. Holdings on farms at 64 million 
bushels, were 2% above last year's 
record and holdings off farms at 129 
million bushels, were 22 above the 
record of July 1, 1958. More than 
eight-tenths of the barley on hand 


July 28, 1959 


July 1 
owned by 


was under price support or 
CCC which was about the 
same proportion as on July 1, 1958 
Disappearance of barley from all 
storages during the April-June quar- 
ter was 95 million bushels—the same 
as the record-high of the same quar- 
ter last year. 

Sorghum grain stocks in all posi- 
tions July 1 at 529 million bushels 
were far above the previous July 1 
record of 343 million last year. Stocks 
in interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses at 370 million account for 
the total. Stocks in all off- 
farm positions were 495 million bush- 
els of which 487 million CEL 
owned. Stocks on farms at 35 million 
were well above the 28 million a year 
earlier. Nearly half the farm stocks 
were resealed under price support op- 
erations. Disappearance of sorghum 
grain from all storage positions dur- 
ing the April-June quarter &3 
million bushels or 1 million above the 
same quarter last year. 

Soybean stocks at 157 million bush- 
els in all 
were the 
date and 
ago the 


pre cessor, 


most of 


was 


was 


storage positions on July 1 
record for the 
above a year 
previous high. Terminal 
and elevator and ware- 
house stocks were above July 1, 1958 
and record for the date. Farm stocks 
were above July 1, 1958, but slightly 
below the record of July 1, 1957 

Stocks on July 1 indicate a 
pearance during the nine months Oc- 
tober, 1958-June, 1959, of 438 million 
bushels from a supply of 595 million 
bushels. The supply consisted of a 
carry-over of 21 million bushels plus 
the 1958 production of 574 million 
bushels. During the period 312 mil- 
lion bushels were for oil 
and nearly 90 bushels were 
exported. Seed ind 
amounted to about 31 million 
In addition there were at 
t million bushels of new crop crush- 
ings before Oct. 1, 1958. Thus the in- 
dicated and known disappearance are 
in close balance 


largest of 
nearly 50‘ 


dis ip- 


processed 

million 
feed losses 

bush- 


els least 


Stocks of Grains, July 1, 1959, with Comparisons 
(In thousand bushels) 











Grain and position— July |, 1948-57 July |, 1958 April 1, 1959 July |, 1959 
éverage 
WHEAT— 
On farms* 71,660 50,867 282,989 114,908 
Terminals? 217,575 304,782 419,579 391,378 
Commodity Credit Corp.‘ 49,347 78,270 77,029 81,067 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*S 281,54! 447,128 761,126 689 368 
Total 610,124 881,047 540,723 1,276.72 
RYE— 
On farms* 2,366 2,484 9,600 4.376 
Terminals* 4,280 4,019 3,374 2,154 
Commodity Credit Corp.‘ 194 388 124 68! 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*S 2,259 2,88 4.948 5.549 
Total 9,100 9.772 18,046 2,760 
CORN— 
On farms* 9 629 1,031,645 1,815,865 15,366 
Terminals* 42,990 103,975 06,482 2,944 
Commodity Credit Corp.‘ 278,863 578,243 578,374 32,214 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*# 97,234 382,289 490,884 443 943 
Total 1,330,716 2,096,152 2,991,605 2,204,467 
OATS— 
On farms 221,879 274,338 587,576 299,734 
Terminals? 2,252 8.185 03 5,84 
Commodity Credit Corp.‘ 867 4,101 3,598 6.665 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*# 24,906 38,176 55,687 46.819 
Total 260,904 324,800 666.964 369 065 
BARLEY— 
On farms* 38,133 62,768 51,372 64,227 
Terminals? 19,346 29,710 43,518 33,756 
Commodity Credit Corp.‘ 369 9,899 8.149 9,690 
\terior mills, elevators and warehouses*# 30,856 65,994 85,396 75,328 
Total 89 4 68 37 288 435 93,00 
SORGHUM GRAIN— 
On farms 408 28,304 02,356 34,553 
Terminals* 4.93 88 66! 26,116 9,392 
Sommodity Credit Corp.‘ 1,223 3,747 2,530 §,122 
terior mills, elevators and warehouses*# 32,584 222,372 381,509 370,25 
Tota 08.45 343 084 612.5 529.318 
SOYBEAN 
On farms* 3,75 6.96 24,623 35,444 
Terminals? 4.49 0.839 6,839 6,263 
Commodity Credit Corp.‘ 20 0 895 02 
Processing plants* 25.187 36 194 73.993 44,883 
‘terior mills, elevators and warehouses*# 9513 33,778 95.956 60,433 
Tota 53,143 07,772 323,306 57,125 
"Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board 
*Commercia! stocks reported by Grain Division, AMS, at 45 terminal cities 
Owned by cce and stored in bins or other storages owned or controlled by CCC ther CCC 
Owned grain is included in the estimates by positions 
RAI! off-farm storages not otherwise designated uding merchant mills 
$1956-57 average 


**Firms reporting crushings and stocks of s 


oybeans to the Bureau of the Census 
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Chicago Board 
Investigating 
Rice Charges 


By F. C. 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 
CHICAGO—Meeting the challenge 
contained in the weekly commodity 
letter circulated under date of July 
20, by Daniel F. Rice & Co., a com- 
modity and security and 
brokerage member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the board has initi- 
ated an investigation under its rules 
of the strong charges leveled against 
its governing body by the Rice con- 
cern. A special investigating commit- 
tee, composed entirely of non-directo1 
members of the board of trade, has 


Bisson 


commission 


been appointed and meetings have 
begun 
Among other things, the Rice letter 


Chicago Board of 
dominated by 


charged that the 
Trade directorate “‘is 
warehousemen.” It that 
present Chicago grain futures con- 
tracts afford “an unreasonable ad 
vantage to warehouses” and that as 
a result, “the admixture and adulter 
ation of grain is permitted and en 
couraged.” 

A second charge embodied in the 
letter circulated by the Rice corpora- 


also Savs 


tion, takes strong issue with the 
board of trade rules which permit 
the delivery of grain on futures con- 
tracts from elevators that do not 


have water as well as rail facilities 

Still another allegation involves the 
cost of moving grain out of a delivery 
elevator and switching it across town 
as “ridiculously 
high.’ 

In addition to the 
the charges publicized in the com- 
modity letter in question, an interest- 
ing sidelight is the fact that the 
tice Grain Corporation leases and 
operates a 6 million bushel grain ele 
vator, which as a public warehouse 
licensed under the authority of the 
federal Warehouse Act and declared 
regular for under the 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, issues 


and outrageously 


seriousness ol 


delivery rules 


warehouse receipts calling for the 
delivery of grain in satisfaction of 
futures contracts made on the Chi 
cago Board of Trade 


Export Pregom 
Sales of Wheat, 
Flour Reported 


WASHINGTON-—-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales reg- 
istered for export payment with the 


Commodity Credit Corp. by the ex 
port trade during the week 


21, were as follows 


July 15 


Wheat under the payment-in-kind 
program, for the week totaled 4,339 
126 bu cumulative since July 1 


1959, 24,266,302 bu 

Flour under the cash payment pro- 
gram, for the 304,924 
ewt. (701,325 bu equivalent) 
cumulative since July 1 1959, 644.- 
747 cwt. (1,482,918 bu. wheat equiva 


sales for the c 


week totaled 


wheat 


lent) rresponal 


15-21 


1958) 
wheat and 407,- 


rioag a yeal igo (July 
totaled 2,345,914 bu 
902 cwt. flour 

The foregoing totals include (1) 


IWA 2) certain special 


transactions 


sales under 
categories ot 


PL 480, which are not entered against 


the agreement rights and obligations 
nd (3) transactions with countries 
t members of the rreement 








THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


July July 
; 


24 
—i959—— i959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Allie Mills, | 42/2 
A Chalmers 344 26% 31% 32% 
Am. Bakeries Cc 48 42% 46% 47's 
Am. Cyanamid 64 46% bie 62% 
A-D-M Co 49 43% 46 Ms 47 
Borde 82 70% 79% BI" 
Cont. Baking C 52 44%, 49% 50% 
Corn P Ref. C 59% 52 53% 54% 
Cream of Wheat 4 37 38'2 38 
Crown Zellerbach 
Core 6 50% 55% 55 
Dow Chemica 92 14\%q «88 87's 
Ger Baking C 4\4 2 2% 2% 
Pid. $8 53 38 0 50 
Ge Foods Corr 98 14\4 93%—e 93 
Ge M 20 BB8'4 106 08% 
Pid. § 4 04 106% 106% 
Merck & Co 91% 67 855 89 
Monsanto Chem. C 56 38% «5 56% 
Nati. Biscuit C 56 49 52 52% 
Pfd $7 64 47 50 1S) 
Pfize Chas 43 36 39 39 
P bury C 47% 4 47 443 
Pid. $4 95 90 92 
Procter & Gamble 89 134 82 82\4 
Quaker Oats Cx 54 45% 47 47 
St. Regis Paper C 54% 42% 515 53 
Pid. $4.40 97 9 93 
Std. Br ; 69\4 «66 67% 
Ste 3 Drug 59 4 55% 57% 
2 hine Biscuits 106 94\4 00 
U B f Am 30 22 27% 26 
Vict Chem. Works 6 28' 58 6! 
Ward Baking C 16% 12% 4% 4% 
West V » Pule 
& Paper Cc 50% 42 49 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange 


July July 
‘7 24 
1959-——— 1959 «=1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corg 10% 6% 85 9's 
H & Hardart 
Corr f N.Y 38% 34 35 35'/2 
Wagner Baking C 5\4 2'/2 4% 4% 
Pfd 80 ? 77 
Wa e & Tierna 
52 4 
? ks t traded 
Bid Asked 
Allie M 41% 42 
C +. Bak Cc $5 Pid 04 04 
C Prod. Ref. C $7 Pf 865 88 
Crow Zellerbach Corr 
Pf $4.20 9 91% 
Merck & C 3.50 Pfd 73 82 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 4 97/4 
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. 44 34 4 40 
4 Pfd 95 87 9 93 
ess th b ‘ 
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$5,285,000 worth of wheat or wheat Importers of 
flour 
. . — nan . 
Authorization No. 15-4 provides FLOUR » FEED - STARCH 
for the purchase of DI x tely 
85,000 metric tons of wheat rade 
U.S. No. 2 or better in bulk or wheat 
flour. Only the followi: Ww it will 
" - re - 
be eligible for fina 1) Hard | M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 
red spring wheat of the sub SES 
dark northern sp ther Established 1568 
spring, and red spring; (2) hard red ; 
winter wheat of the subclasses dark Importers of Flour and 
hard winter, hard winter, and ye “ . 
hard winter: and (8) mined wheat Other Cereals 
containin not more than o of the 
classes of wheat (excludi: durun POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
other than the classes specified l 
and (2). Flour milled from either red Cat ! ee 
drun = prt: : oA a " iA e Bary & Co 
durum wheat or durum whea re wishes " “arte 
subclasses hard amber duru amber 
durum, and durum will not be « ble 
fi finane Wheat exported must f 
nave Heer row! i ti nt ntal ~ 7) T > 
have been grown in the continental | ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
é bal 1 ou exp dt ont 
have beer ed in the US — FLOUR AGENT 
: . KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
domestic produced whea 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
The wheat r flour will be pu — . nani 
chased by M. G. Dasts comme! 
secretary, Embassy of Pakist 31 
Massachusetts Ave N.W., Washir 
~ F I “ T , | ‘ Cable Address—Bortrite, London 
nm ) 4 (i¢ phor TY) atu 
833 H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
( tracts made between July 31 Fiour Importers 
and Nov ‘) will be « ble for f Hambro House. Vintners’ Place 
nanci! Deliver 1 wheat W t tk LONDON, E.Cc. 4 
imports f.o.t and the flour ft n Established over 50 years 
porte s essel, U.S port 
IM 1 GRAIN, FLOUR 


Minnesota Bakers, EEDINGSTUFFS, BT 
Allieds Schedule CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
Golf Tournament 


l 1 









































MINNEAPOLIS Bakers and il 
lied desmen are expected t neet im SERS 
here at the suburban Golden Valley ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Golf Club Aug 1 for the 9th trad Estat ed 1883 
tional Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf I R, GRAI AND FEED 
rournament ind Play Day AGENT! 
OSLO, NORWAY 
\ dan st ve topped 3 ee: 
i ily is ‘ turt it S ex 
pe ed this yea As the past ne 
e highlights of the day will be 
} ‘ , i award f nu ‘ | Cable Address DORFEACH London 
tr s, including the coveted Jol MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
©. Lanpher ct | ship trop! ; cieiaiatadias 
contributed by Internatio: Millit FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cc to the baker with the ow rHee 52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 
SIDNEY SMITH ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD 
ar ane LONDON. E.C.3 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
‘ FEE! (ORN ANT 
CEREAL PRO r's 73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
‘ r a entiey Branch: 29 negall Street, Belfast 
‘ Ww er‘ é 
[ VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD.| | }.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 
| MILLERS AGENT 
on Es Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
LONDON, E. C. 3. AMSTERDAM Z 
' M : Cable Address JOS 

















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Cable Addres Byerip Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed Riverside, Private 
tankers: Twentsche Banh Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 























Baseball Backers, Prominently mentioned in conjunction with 
formation of a third major baseball league are Fred M. Atkinson, president 


of Atkinson Milling Co.; Charles Ritz, chairman of the board, International 
Milling Co., and George 8S. Pillsbury, vice president of the Pillsbury Co., all 
of Minneapolis. 


Extended Visit. Now on an extended tour of the Pacific coast re- 
gion is A, C, Strong, Oklahoma City, who retired recently as district sales 
manager for General Mills, Inc., and Mrs. Strong. Their tour will extend to 
Vancouver and they will return home in late August. 


General Manager. Named general manager of the Continental 
Baking Co. plant at Sioux City, lowa, was Thomas E. Brady of Wichita, Kan- 
He succeeds James Loar, who is ill and who will be reassigned upon his 
recovery. Mr. Brady started with the company as sales manager in Kansas 
City in 1937. He has been at Wichita for the past two and a half years 


Sas 


Third Generation. the third generation of Villaumes has stepped 
into offices of the Minnesota Macaroni Co., St. Paul, Walter F. Villaume, Sr., 
president, has announced. His sons, Walter F., Jr., 28, and Eugene T., 26, 
been appointed vice presidents with the duties of secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. Mr. Villaume the firm was started in 1892 by 
father, Eugene T. Villaume, and his father’s mother. Walter, Sr., took over as 
president from his own mother in 1945 


said his 


Pathologist Honored, A USDA plant pathologist stationed at 
Kansas State University was awarded a pin and certificate in recognition of 
10 years of service with the department of agriculture at a surprise ceremony 
on the K-State campus. Honored was C, O. Johnston, federal employee who 
has been at K-State cooperating with the Kansas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion since 1919. Mr 
of cereal crops, and is the author of many technical papers in this area 


Johnston is an international authority on rusts and smuts 
For 
many years he has been coordinator of research on the leaf rust of wheat for 


the entire U.S 


Broker Named. The Post div:sion of General Foods Corp. has 
named William E. Derrick, Inc., of New York as broker for cornmeal, flour 
and pregelatinized flour, it announced by Ross Barzelay, 
manager, Corn Mill industrial products. He said the Derrick organization will 
represent the Kankakee, IIL, operation in the bakery, biscuit and cracker and 
food processing industries in New York and New Jersey. Mr. Derrick special- 

in representing major producers of raw materials for the food processing 
industry. It also represents GF’s Iglehart Brothers operation on bulk mixes 


corn was sales 


Foreign Visitors. Visitors from Belgium, on a tour sponsored by 
the Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn. called July 22 in the 
Chicago offices of the Millers National Federaticn and Wheat Flour Institute 
lhe members of the Belgian Wheat Team were Edward E. A, Maes, director, 


Central Laboratory Ministry of Economic Affairs, Brussels; Pierre d’Andri- 
mont, president Les Nouveaux Moulins Gand Et Bruges,” Ghent; Albert 
Blero, Secretaire d’Administration at the Ministry of Economic Affairs 


Rene A, V. Depret, master baker, Louvain; Maurice Legrain, direc- 

Mills, Chatelineau; Paul Mertens, director, S. C., “Les Ouvriers 
Charleroi; J. E. Lefebvre, industrialist, Tournai, and the host to the 
is Carl H. Allam, Kansas Wheat Commission, Hutchinson 


Brussels 


tor Royal 


up W 


Reappointment. Reappointed to the fcreign commerce com- 
n of the Chamber ef Commerce of the U.S. was A. B. Sparboe, vice pres- 


tte 


Minneapolis 





manager of the flour division, said 
Mr. Meyer was being put in charge 
of advertising and public relations for 
all phases of the company. He point- 


Montana Flour Mills 
Appoints Director 


Of Advertising ed out that as Montana Flour Mills 
GREAT FALLS, MON h— he te cee eee a 
pointment of Stan Mever as director managers have had less time to ce 
of advertisir Montane Tae  ™ advertising and publicity 
Mills Co. has_ bee nnounced. Mr Montana Flour Mills is expanding 
Meyer has been farm service director itS elevator storage capacity at seven 
for a Great Fal idio and televi- different points this summer, and has 
sion station for | past two years recently increased its feed producing 
He will continue to live in Great  eapacity across the state to meet a 
Falls, being headquartered at the growing demand. The flour division 
main office of Montana F Mills ¢onducts business in all phases of 
there the flour milling field, producing and 
E. M. Murphy, vice esident and marketing flour across the U.S. 
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R. Dale Weber, 
Pioneer Baking 
Leader, Dies 


LOS ANGELES — R. Dale Weber, 
founder and president of Weber Bak- 
ing Co. and a prominent member of 
the industry in which he served for 
more than 50 years, died recently in 
a Los Angeles hospital. Mr. Weber 
was 74, and had celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of the formation of his 
company little more than a year ago. 

Among the contributions to the 
baking industry for which Mr. Weber 


and his firm have been recognized 
are the distinction of being the first 
to wrap bread commercially back in 
1909 and one of the first to slice 
bread commercially in 1926. 
Originally from Icwa, Mr. Weber 
and a brother, Roy, founded their 
baking firm in Los Angeles with a 


brick oven, a horse and a second-hand 
delivery wagon. The first bakery 
turned out 400 loaves of bread a day. 
Now Weber maintains bakeries in 
Glendale, Long Beach, Santa Ana, FE! 
Centro, San Diego, Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles, Cal., producing 135,- 
000 loaves daily. 

Mr. Weber is survived by his wife, 
Adah; three grandchildren and two 
great grandchildren 


R. Dale Weber III 
Joins Firm Founded 


By His Grandfather 


LOS ANGELES—R. Dale Weber 
III has joined Weber Baking Co., 
which was founded by his late grand- 
father, R. Dale Weber, and will 
sume duties in the sales department 
under the direction of Joseph P. Men- 
ichetti, regional manager for the 
western division of Weber's parent 
firm, Interstate Bakeries Corp 

Mr. Weber III received his educa- 
tion in San Bernardino and San 
Diego, Cal., and was recently gradu- 
ited from the University of Redlands 
with a bachelor of and a 
major sequence in adminis- 
tration 

Mr. Menichetti’s appointment as 
regional manager was announced by 
lohn R. Dow, Interstate president, 

multaneously with the information 

Mr. Weber joining the firm. 

Mr. Menichetti has been with In- 

rstate 16 and has held 


as- 


arts degree 
business 


years 


posl- 
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R. Dale Weber HI 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








mel v 
EXECUTIVE SALESMAN—CEREAL DIVI 





DIRECTOR OF ENGINEERING 

Large national food firm in flour and allied 
supply field desires Director of Engineer- 
ing to be responsible for all food process- 
ing equipment in plants throughout U.S. 
Must have knowledge of bulk flour handling 
systems. 
An unusual opportunity with progressive, 
growing AAA1 manufacturer. Send resume 
and salary requirements. Address ad No. 
5047, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your millin 
equipment and properties large or small 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equipment. No auctions, will sell 
or purchase, immediate sonal apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 
items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 


Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okle. 











JA 8-2132 











tions as salesman, and 
plant manager of the Springfield, I] 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, Prior 
to his recent appointment, he served 
as eastern division sales manager fot 
three years, with offices in 
City, and as western division 
manager for the past three years 


superviso! 


bakeries 


Kansas 


Sales 


J. P. Menichetti 
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Today's Best Value... 






A J-H ENGINEERED 
BULK FLOUR PLANT 











Bulk flour handling is gaining every day. 
Bakers want this kind of service and they 
are going to get it. 












Yet there is as much difference in efficiency 
between some bulk flour plants as between a 
1920 and a 1959 automobile. Truly modern 
flour handling can save you many times the 
difference in investment costs. 















So whether it be bulk storage and loading 
facilities in your mill or a bulk transfer 
station at some strategic point, it will pay 
you to have a well-engineered Jones- 
Hettelsater plant. 


Call us today for plans and estimates. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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The rest of you will have to take care 








of yourselves.” 



























TODAY S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 






APPAR 
6.8.6 





















Ma Internationa! Mill ng Company, Buffalo, New York Capacity: 15,200 cwt. Mill elevator storage: 4,660,000 bu. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GETS MILL-TO-MILL UNIFORMITY WITH 


Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company's 
22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
can depend upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 
assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 
from mill to mill. MA Wat Heavy Duty Feeders for the 





No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan pone te arom n of Novadelox 
nC NY : -- 
process to protect uniformity. 
e The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp Dust Gonenating ent, Chistes o> 
chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. oxide gas is generated and applied 
; A P : as needed—without waste. 
e Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the ¥ a 


same pH, time after time. 
® Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 


International Milling Company is only one of the many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Automation comes to Chaldea! (8.00 


Flour was about 20,000 years old when Chaldea _ sands of forward steps in the milling and baking 
was a brand-new empire. But the new nation _ industries since man first began to be civilized. 
discovered a better way than ever before to mill General Mills believes that constant search for 
flour! Chaldea’s invention was the saddlestone. improvement is the reason bread is as important 
Grinding grain with the new device was far easier —_ in today’s diets as it was 30,000 years ago. 

than pounding it as millers had done for twenty 

millenniums before. 


The saddlestone was just another of the thou- 
J General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








